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ANTI-SLAVERY 

/  MONTHLY  HE  PORTER. 

The  "  Anti-Slavery  IMomhly  Repoutlr"  will  be  ready  for  delivery  on  ths 
first  day  of  every  month.  Copies  will  be  forwarded,  at  the  request  of  any  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  at  the  rate  of  four  shillings  per  hundred,  when  not  exceeding 
half  a  sheet,  and  in  iiropoition,  when  it  exceeds  tliat  quantity.  All  persons  wish- 
ing to  receive  a  regular  supply,  are  requested  to  make  application  to  tiie  Secretary, 
at  the  Society's  office,  No.  IS,  Aldermuubury,  and  mention  the  conveyance  by 
whiirh  they  may  be  most  conveniently  sent.  Sinple  Co])ies  may  be  had  of  all 
booksellers  and  newsmen,  at  the  rate  of  2(/.  per  sheet  of  sixteen  pages. 


DISCISSIONS  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  ON  THE  15TH  OF 
MAY,  1K27,  KESPECTING  THE  RESTRICTIONS  ON  THF  TRADE 
WITH  INDIA;  — REMARKS  ON  THE  SAME ;— CASE  OE  MISS 
THRELEALLS  SLAVES. 

A  VAKiF.TY  of  Petitions  from  Leeds,  Halifax,  Manchester,  Birniiughain, 
Blackburn,  Hull,  &c.  &c.  for  the  E(jualization  of  the  Duties  on  commo- 
dities imported  from  the  East  and  West  Indies  having  been  presented, 
Mk.  W.  WiiiTMORE  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  move  for  the  <tp- 
pointment  of  a  Select  Committee,  to  consider  the  stale  of  the  tradt; 
between  this  country  and  India.  When  the  House  considered  the 
distress  which  was  on  all  hands  acknowledged  to  exist  among  the 
manufacturing  population  ;  the  decline  of  the  revenue,  wliicli,  since 
last  year,  was  not  less  than  four  or  five  millions  ;  aii<f;  the  decline  of 
our  export  trade,  which  in  the  same  time  amounted  to  an  equal  ex- 
lent  ;  it  surely  became  important  in  the  higb.est  degree  to  inquire  how 
these  evils  could  be  remedied  ;  and  he  trusted,  if  he  could  shew  that 
a  great  increase  of  employment  would  result,  from  extending  the  trade 
with  India,  to  the  weavers  of  Scotland  and  Lancashire,  that  Govern- 
ment would  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  his  proposition.  But  it  was 
not  on  the  actual  existence  of  this  distress  that  he  rested  the  question. 
That  distress  might  be,  and  he  hoped  was,  of  a  temporary  nature. 
The  resources  of  t!ie  country  could  not  be  so  much  reduced  as  to 
prevent  the  return  of  the  prosperity  it  had  heretofore  enjoyed.  He 
wished  the  subject  to  be  viewed  in  a  much  more  comprehensive  light. 
Whoever  considered  the  heavy  burden  of  debt  that  weighed  down  the 
energy  of  the  country,  and  the  part  she  was  destined  to  act  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  in  the  wars  in  which,  in  all  probability,  she  would 
be  again  engaged,  must  see  how  exceedingly  desirable  it  was  to  ex- 
tend, by  all  practicable  means,  the  resources  of  the  country,  and 
to  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  of  peace  to  lighten  the  springs  oi 
our  industry,  and  restore  their  elasticity.  With  regard  to  Ireland,  it 
was  evident  that  even,'  thing  should  be  done  that  was  possible  to 
promote  the  growth  of  the  manufactures  which  he  trusted  had  com- 
menced there.  The  friends  of  that  country,  who  did  not  seek  to  serve 
it  by  that  course,  took  a  very  limited  and  far  from  an  enlightened  view 
of  her  interests.  Much  mis^ht  be  done,  no  doubt,  by  settling  the 
religious  differences  that  unhappily  existed  ;  but  the  meie  removal  of 
those  dissensions  would  be  no  panacea  for  the  ills  of  Ireland,  which 
could  be  eradicated  only  liy  giving  employment  to  the  people.     When 
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hab.is  of  uulustry  ^*ere  roriiiiil,  and   In'tjan  generally  to  lake  rocr 
mosi  favourable  hopes  might  be  entertained  of  the  delivtraiiCL-  ■  i 
caanirv  fio:u  the   worst   evils    that   uppressod  it.      After   advertr ._ 
the  mode  in  which  the  Cum  l.iws    had   operated  to  deprne  our  r:: .  . 
fjcturjrs  of  a  Kirge  portion  of  their  foreign  trade,  the  Honourabk  '_' 
lleman  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  increase  that  had  •  :%. 
place   in  our  commerce  with    India,  smce  the  renewal  of  the  (-lii.    • 
of  the  E»st  India  Company  in  1S14.     At   that  time,    the  whole  oi      i. 
Continent  of  India,   and  the    Ulands   in    the   Indian  Archipelago.      i    - 
thrown   open,    though   still    under    restrictions,    to   the  private 'ri<- -. 
What  had   been   the   result  ?     No  man  could    have  anticipated  .t. 
was  said  bv  the  advocates  for  the  continuance  of  the  Conipanv "s   ii<,  . 
poly,  that  the   onlv  eHect  would   be,   to   increase  to  a  small  e.xteti.. 
demand  for  woollens  or  a  few    articles   of  luxury.      Nobody  supi.-.>v 
that  the  Cotton  Trade  was  one  that  would    benefit   lar^elv  by  thi^    i  ^ 
market.      Yet,  tins  trade  had   increased  to  an  extent  the  most  e.xi-v. 
dinary.      The  Coiton  Trade  had  Us  origin  in  India.     This   country    i 
borrowed  its  patterns,  and  adopted  its  very  names.  The  price  of  umIv^ 
was  here  seven  or  eight  times  as  much  as  in  India,   and  we  drew    i. ... 

that  country  a  portion  of  the  raw  material,  which,  when  manuf'i<.'-:i.  ., 
we  exported   back  to  it.      Yet,  with   all  these  disadvantages,  wh     i  ., 
established  a   bencticial  and  growing  trade  in  cotton  goods  with  !  ..*., 
The  term  calico  was  derived,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Dict:<;ii.i.-, 
from    Calicut,   "  a  town  in   India,   where  cotton   goods  weie    mau  .  >•«, 
tured.  and  sometimes  stained  with  -jay  and  beautiful  colours."    Ci   ..•..- 
were  now  exported  in   great  quantities  from   this  country  to  th-ii".  ..., 

of  the  world  where  they  were  originally  manufactured.   It  was,  the.'-:  .„. 
he  contended,  the  dutv  of  the  House  to  give  the  fullest  eocoura,;.     .-i, 
to  the  trade  with    India.      \\c  lamented   that  he  had  not  the  oihc.ti  .■ 
turns  lower  than  l>^■24.     But  from  those  previous  to  ilial  year,  he  >v>».».' 
shew  that  there  had  been  a  considerable  increase  of  the  trade  with  luiii:. 
Since  the  opening  in  1814.      In  the  first  instance,   he  would    state  ii,. 
exports    from   this   country  to   India    from   the    Parliamentary    Pjjh  . 
The    Honourable  Gentleman   stated  the  annual   average   of  glass  .•!,. 
earthenware    to    amount    to    61,.5"2H/.    from    1801    to    1.^10;    aiul    i 
I7I,45J/.   from  lt<14   to   ISi'i.     Of  iron  in  bars,   from  1801    to  1m 
f>8.43l/. ;    from  ISI4  tol8-2-2,  ly3.ir>4/.  In  woollen  goods,  the  avc...... 

value  from  1801  to  1810.  was  -273,414/.;  from  1214  to  18'22,  it  l.u. 
increased  to  376,399/. ;  and  during  1823  and  1824,  the  yearly  wi... 
was  062,061/.  In  cotton  goods,  the  increase  was  still  more  astoiu.-... 
ing.  From  1801  to  I8IU,  the  average  was  55.461/.;  from  I8M  i 
182-2,  .^68,358/.  ;  and  during  the  two  years  1823  and  1824.  i.. 
average  was.  1, loo, .512/.  He  would  next  state  the  imports  from  liidi. 
and  shew  their  corresponding  increase.  First,  as  to  indigo,  the  avciu^- 
quantity  imported  from  iKiJl  (q  IkIQ,  was  .3,513,053  lbs. ;  and  lio. 
1814  to  1822,  5,023,187  lbs.  In  cotton  wool,  the  average  quanm 
from  1801  to  1810.  was  5.896.365  lbs.;  and  fiom  1814  to  1^/^ 
23.535.3G5  lbs.  In  Bengal  silks  the  average  was,  from  1801  to  iHli 
438,79^2  Ibt.;  and  from  1814  to  1822,  899.570  lbs.  In  sugar,  i.. 
average  from  1801  to  1810,  was  77,325  11)8.;  from  1814  to  IKj 
174,379  lij«. ;  and,  during  the  two  years  1823  and  1^24,  the  aveii*? 
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was  224,658  lbs.  These  returns  manifesled  an  equally  gieat  increase 
in  the  export  trade  as  in  the  way  of  importation.  No  trade  could  be 
more  nnportant  than  that  which  we  thus  enjoyed  with  a  population  not 
less  ir)  number  than  cip^lity  millions.  The  extent  to  which  it  might  be 
carried  no  man  could  at  present  foresee.  The  prospect  might  literally 
be  said  to  be  boundless. — He  would  next  refer  to  the  duties  levied  upon 
commodities  imported  from  India.  He  believed  that  these  duties  were 
orig^inally  intended  to  be  prohibiten'.  Let  the  House  look  at  the 
amount  of  duties  levied  upon  East  India  j)roduce,  as  compared  with  the 
amount  of  duties  demanded  upon  the  produce  of  other  parts  of  our 
colonies.  On  turmerick,  for  instance,  the  duty  is  seven  pounds  per  ton 
more  on  East  than  West  India  ;  on  East  India  rum  the  duty  is  lis.  6d.  a 
gallon  more  than  on  West  India,  the  duty  on  the  latter  being  8s.  i5d.  on 
the  former  '10s.  a  gallon  ;  and  on  E;ist  India  cotton  the  duty  demanded  is 
six  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  while  cotton  from  the  West  Indies  is  admitted 
altogether  free  of  duty.  On  sugar  the  duty  is  10/.  per  ton  more  on 
East  than  West  India,  being  50  per  cent,  on  the  prime  cost  of  the 
article  ;  on  coffee  it  is  28/.  per  ton  more,  West  Indian  paying  5(jL 
per  ton,  while  East  Indian  pays  84Z.  The  same  disproportion  exists  in 
the  duly  on  cocoa.  The  cotton  manuliictures  of  die  East  Indies  pay  a 
duty  of  10  per  cent.,  and  the  silk  manufactures  30  per  cent.,  while 
English  manufactures  are  admitted  into  India  on  paying  a  duty  of  2^ 
per  cent.  These,  and  such  things  as  these,  shewed  the  utter  indif- 
ference to  the  prosperity  o(  our  trade,  or  to  the  welfare  either  of 
the  mother  country  or  the  colonies,  which  characterised  the  whole 
system  of  our  legislation  with  respect  lo  our  possessions  in  the  East 
Indies;  as  well  as  the  utter  indifierence  to  all  the  principles  not  only 
of  sound  commercial  policy,  but  even  of  reason  and  justice,  which  the 
legislature  manifested  in  all  its  regulations  ol  the  trade  of  those  colo- 
nies. The  whole  system  was  most  unfair  and  most  unjust;  and  if  ever 
the  people  of  India  begin  to  feel  it  as  they  ought ;  if  ever  the  vast  po- 
pulation of  our  possessions  in  the  East  come  to  feel  their  importance, 
and  tlie  degree  of  injustice  with  which  they  have  been  treated,  the 
House  might  rest  assured  that  the  day  of  reckoning  would  then  come, 
and  we  should  be  made  to  suffer. as  we  deserved  for  the  course  we  were 
pursuing.  What  was  St  which  lost  to  this  country  the  colonies  of  North 
America?  W'hy  precisely  the  same  principle  :  we  endeavoured  to  keep 
to  ourselves  all  the  advantages  of  their  trade,  and  gave  them  none  in 
return  ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  they  freed  themselves,  on  the 
first  opportunity,  from  the  power  which  exercised  over  them  its  autho- 
rity in  a  manner  so  utterly  repugnant  to  all  the  principles  of  honour, 
justice,  or  policy.  It  was  not  enough  for  this  country  to  say  it  had  the 
power  to  do  these  things.  It  must  shew  that  the  course  of  its  policy 
was  founded  in  something  like  justice,  or  expect  that  those  who  are 
subjected  to  its  influence  will  only  continue  to  obey  until  an  opportunity 
may  present  itself  to  op[jose.  Such  a  system  was  not  only  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  commerce  and  of  justice,  but  even  to  that  principle  of 
rt-ciprocilv  which  tiie  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  (Mr.  Huskisson) 
had  advocated  uiih  so  much  ardour,  and  which  he  for  one  ielt  delighted 
in  saymg  with  so  much  success.^ — He  would  now  turn  to  another  part  of 
the  same  subject,  and  beg  the  attention  of  the  Hou«e  to  the  amount  Oii^ 
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llic  inipoitt  and  export*  to  those  colonics,  us  the  trade  was  at  prisent 
ctrncd  oo.  In  the  year  l>S-24,  the  total  amount  ot"  the  exports  to  ihc 
East  Indies  and  China  was  A,M)'t,Ai'il'  I"  'he  year  18  26,  the  aniounl 
wai  4,J'»4,.JS0/.  Now ,  he  must  lake  the  liberty  of  bet(i^ing  them  to 
attend  lo  a  most  important  subject  arising  out  ot"  one  of  those  exports  ; 
he  alluded  to  the  article  of  East  India  sii^ar — the  dead  weiijht,  as  it 
might  be  called,  of  what  we  were  able  to  draw  from  the  East  Indies  at 
this  moment.  He  did  not  take  that  article  because  it  was  the  onlv  im- 
portant one  ;  but  because  it  was  that  which  mia^ht  be  the  most  in- 
creased. He  was  aware  of  the  state  in  which  the  su'^ar  trade  was 
placed  at  this  moment,  ar.d  that  there  was  more  imported  fiom  the  British 
plantations  than  sutficed  at  present  for  the  general  consumption  of  the 
country.  He  was  aware,  too,  liiat  in  such  a  state  of  thin.:s,  when  there 
was  an  excess  of  production  beyond  consumption,  the  price  must  in  ihc 
mam  be  regulated,  not  by  the  monopoly  at  home,  but  tlur  price  which 
that  su-^ar  could  procure  in  the  market  abroad.  Graininij  that,  how- 
ever, he  itill  conteiuicd  that  although  the  price  mi^ht  not  be  nuuh 
lowered  by  the  admission  of  East  India  su^ar  at  the  same  duty  as  the 
VN  est  India,  the  consumption  might  be  much  increased.  He  admitted 
tor  the  sake  of  argument,  though  he  had  great  doubts  of  its  being  line, 
that  with  the  same  duty  East  India  could  not  be  sold  at  a  lower  price 
than  that  now  obtained  tur  sugars  of  siirilar  qualitv.  He  found,  at  least, 
that  with  this  extra  dutv  of  10/.  a  ton,  Ea>t  India  buirar  was  selling  in  this 
country,  if  not  at  a  profit,  still  wiihoiit  loss.  He  was  aware  that  it 
might  at  first  ajjpear,  from  the  supply  being  so  much  greater  than  the 
demand,  tliat  an  increase  of  quantity  wuiiout  a  diminution  of  price 
could  bring  no  increase  of  consumption;  but  did  the  House  take  into 
its  consideration  the  very  great  increase  of  demand  for  our  manufac- 
tures, the  great  consequent  rise  of  wages,  and  increase  of  population 
and  production,  which  must  follow  the  opening  of  such  a  market  for 
the  produce  of  tliis  country  '  It  might,  he  admitted,  be  asked.  If  the 
produce  of  sugar  by  the  West  India  islands  is  so  much  greater  than 
your  demand,  fiow  can  you  make  any  increase  of  consumption  ?  He 
took  it,  however,  to  be  quite  clear,  that  the  people  of  this  country 
did  not  consume  anything  like  what  they  might  be  able  to  take  if  a  new 
market  was  opened  to  our  manufactures.  Let  the  House  reriect  for  a 
moment  upon  what  was  the  amount  of  the  quantity  of  sugar  consumed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  I'niled  Kingdums.  In  England,  the  average 
quaotilv  tonsuined  by  each  individual  is,  annually,  according  to  the 
best  calculation,  about  twenty-three  pounds  per  head.  In  Ireland,  the 
quantity  consumed  by  each  individual  is  about  six  pounds  per  head. 
Now,  he  would  ask,  if  Ireland  became  a  manufacturing  country  by  the 
opening  of  a  new  market,  and  tlu  encouragement  of  a  trade  v^ith  India, 
what  v»a4  there  to  pr>.'Vcnt  her  people  from  becoming  consumers  to  the 
extern  of  twelve  or  eitjhteen,  or  even  more,  pounds  a  head,  while  the 
coinumpiion  of  England  also  increased  ?  In  that  way  he  was  convinced 
lh<»t  the  Right  Hon-jtirable  Gentleman  ou^hl  to  look  for  the  ultimate  im- 
pruvcmem  and  happiness  of  that  country  ;  in  that  way  he  must  look  for 
tJie  Qieani  of  her  prosperity  and  Iranquilhty.  Let  him,  by  opening  the 
market  of  our  extensive  East  India  poss.  ssions,  give  employment  to 
W  people,  and  encour'geiiitnl   to  her  manufactures;  and   he   would 
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find  lielond,  instead  of  l)ting:,  as  at  present,  a  source  ol  endless  alarm, 
and  disquiet,  ai)d  discontent,  become  to  Enjrlund  and  her  possessions  a 
mine  of  wealth  nnd  a  tower  of  8lrenq:th.  There  wonld  be  no  occasion 
ihen  for  Er^iigration  Coniniitlees  to'consider  the  best  n)eai)S  of  tians- 
phtntinglicr  people  to  other  countries.  Let  him  give  but  her  manufactures 
€ncoiirag;oment  by  opening  a  market,  and  he  would  soon  see,  by  its 
eftect  U[)on  wages  and  labour,  the  people  prosperous,  and  tiie  nation 
tranr]uiliised.  He  was  told  that  in  a  part  of  that  country,  Belfast  and 
its  vicinity,  cotton  manufactories  had  been  erected  to  some  extent,  and 
that  on  that  account  the  town  of  Belfast  aflbrded  a  most  pleasing  con- 
trast in  its  aspect  to  tlic  general  appearance  of  the  other  parts  of  Ireland. 
And  he  understood  that  when  the  manufacturers  of  England  had  large 
orders  for  cotton  goods,  tbey  frequently  sent  quantities  of  yarn  to 
Ireland  to  be  wove  up,  in  order  to  supply  their  orders  in  proper  time. 
Between  India  and  Ireland  there  were  some  features  of  similitude. 
Both  countries  were  oppressed  by  a  redundancy  of  population.  Both 
suffered  from  the  low  rate  of  wages  ;  and  both  were  constantly  placed 
in  a  state  of  alarm  and  agitation.  White-boyism  existed  in  Ireland  ; 
Decoits  in  India,  arising  from  the  same  cause,  a  discontented  and 
starving  people.  The  evils  of  both  were  to  be  remedied  in  the  same 
manner.  Give  them  employment.  I.av  open  a  market  to  their  several 
productions,  and  you  at  once  strike  at  the  root  of  the  diseases  under 
which  they  labour.  It  was  by  following  up  that  principle  of  reci- 
procity, with  regard  to  our  own  colonies,  wliich  had  already  been  recog- 
nised and  acted  upon  with  regard  to  foreigners,  that  the  Right  Honour- 
able Gentleman  would  be  enabled  to  relieve  the  miseries  of  Ireland 
and  India,  and  promote  the  prosperity  and  security  of  the  empire. — His 
object  at  present  was  to  move  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee, 
before  which  that  information  might  be  given  under  which  the  mea- 
sures he  wished  were  to  be  carried  into  execution.  There  was  one 
subject,  however,  to  which  he  must  allude,  although  it  was  somewliat 
ditl'erent  from  any  to  which  he  had  yet  drawn  their  attention,  he  meant 
the  state  of  the  free  trade  with  India.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  East  India  Company's  Directors,  from  some  persons 
engaged  to  a  great  extent  in  that  trade,  in  wliich  they  complained  of 
the  very  great  impediments  thrown  in  the  way  of  their  intercourse  with 
those  places  to  which  they  were  permitted  to  trade.  The  Company 
derived  some  of  their  most  considerable  benefits  from  what  was  called 
the  right  ol'pre-emj)tion.  They  had  commercial  residents  at  each  of  the 
ports  and  settlements  where  the  free  trade  was  cairied  on.  Those  resi- 
dents made  advances  to  the  factors  who  bought  up  beforehand  the 
productions  of  the  country,  and  by  that  means  contrived  so  to  keep 
them  in  dependence  as  to  confine  the  whole  trade,  or  nearly  the  whole: 
trade,  to  the  Company.  This  was  one  of  the  consequences  arising  from 
that  junction  of  sovereignty  and  trade  in  this  Company;  a  junction 
which  never  ought  to  take  place,  and  which  never  could  take  place, 
without  exhibiting  consequences  prejudicial  to  the  freedom  and  pros- 
perity of  commerce. — The  Indian  Archipelago  was  one  of  those  places 
where  the  trade  of  this  country  could  be  most  beneficially  extended. 
Those  islands  abounded  with  all  the  various  Oriental  productions  most 
in  request  in  this  country.     More  than  one-eighth  part  of  all  the  gold 
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mtroducMl  inlo  Eurrs?*  was   .-,    .^^l  from   ihem,  m   addilion  to    u-reai 
qutnmiei  of  dumoiKK  «pice^      -^  l^arU.  There,  loo,  a  visl  proportion 
o(  the  manufdciurt*  .m"  ihis  o.  •  '-sV  mi^hl  rind  n  market,  more  especi- 
allv  if  ihe  ports  of  *."ki.na  wen  .vvu  lo  the  enterprise  of  the  free  trader. 
At' this  moment.  uafvviunAtiU    •  ■**  *i»*  "^^  ^''^  ^''^^  •   ^^^'  ^'^  tr""^lt<*. 
the  time  was  not  far  .'.r>:ant  «>v^  i^^  abulitiuu  of  this  monopoly,  which 
must    expire   m  ihf   xcar    l^vX  *ouId  enable    the   manufacturers  and 
traders   of  the   Umii^i   Kinirii.^w   «'■»  derive  the   full   and   unresliicled 
benefit    of  the    almv.N*i    boun-iU--'-  prospect    of  commerce   which    this 
part    of  the    world    prt>$«ntetl       Ihe   duties    upon    East   India    su<ar 
were    37/.    a   ton;    Nil   the  .i '!•••<    on  that    produced    in    the    .Archi- 
pelago was  »JJ/,  a  tou;  or,  in  ri'<«^r  words,  the   su^ar  of  those  islands 
was  lutallv  prohibited,  for* the  (•■.Uil  was  nolhin-  less.     It   was  worth 
while,   in  "considering   the  adx  vaaijes   we   might    derive    from  a   Iree 
trade  with    those  isLmJ,,  to  l.v^W   at  the  evidence  given  on  the  sub- 
ject  by    .Mr.    Crawforvl,    a    putltinan  whose    accuracy    of  statement 
Wis  as  unijuestioned   as  his  ni.  »'»"  "'"  information  had  been  extensive. 
He  savs.  in  speakm-.;  of  the  po^«il>ility  of  extending  our  trade  in  that 
part  of  India,  •'  That   previou'*  i>»  tl>»-*  fr^e  trade,  British  manufactures, 
especially  of  cotton   JikhIs.  w.nr   hardly  known  lo  the  Indian  islands. 
Since  that  pcnod  the  quantity  h  »••  ^^^'^^  yearly  increasing;  and   I  can 
answer,  as  far  as  the  population  .<f  .tava  is  concerned,  thai  it  is  rare  now 
to  see  a  native  of  the  country,  a>'..ve  the  rank  of  a  mere  peasant,  or  a 
Chinese  of  any  desciipuon,  wli.«  has  not  some  portion  of  his  dress  of 
British  cotton  manufacture,  and  sfty  often  he  has  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  dress  of  the  woollen  fabric  of  this  country."     In  the  year 
1S14,   1000  pieces   uf  chintz  i«f  lliilish  manufacture  overstocked  the 
market  of  Samaran.^.  in  .lava;  l"tt  in  181S,  the  price  having  fallen  25 
^jer  cent.  15,000  pieces  were  H<'ld  there.     Such  would   be  the  benefit 
likely  to  arise   from  an  opening,'  "f  the  trade.     Give  the  people  but  a 
means  of  payment,  and  you  in  iv  dispose  of  the   productions  of  this 
country   to  an^alinost   unlimih  <l  extent.     No  man.  he   apprehended, 
would  be  80  insane  as  to  propo*"  that  no  more  than  a  certain  quaDlity 
of  our   manufactures  were   to  b^   exported,  and  vet  the  etl'ect,  by  the 
continuance  of  the    system  of  pi'^hibition,    was    precisely    the  same. — 
Another  subject  to  which  he  wi»l>'  d  lo  direct  the  attention  of  a  Com- 
mittee, if  he  succeeded  in  pro*  ufing  its  appointment,  was  the  state  of 
what  are   called  the   empona   for  our  India  trade.     The  emporium  of 
Sincapore,  he  believed  to  have  Ix.en  established   on  sound  commercial 
principles;  but  at  the  same  time  he  wished  the  state  of  that  and  other 
places  to  be   submitted   to  the   attention  of  a  Committee,  because  he 
thou^^ht  It  would  be  found,  that  without  some  such  places  of  traffic,  the 
trade  could  not  be  beneficially  carried  on.     The  House  might  probably 
not  be  aware,  that  there  were  several  productions  of  the  East,  in  which 
the  trade  was  und.-r  pariimUr  restnctions.     The  trade  in  spice,  for  in- 
btance,  was  locked  up  under  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  systems  of 
monopoly  the  world  ever  uw.  hy  the  Hutch  East  India  Company.    That 
Company  having  got  [Ki^^-mu.,.  „f  ail  those  islands  in  which  tlie  spices 
^row,  and  in  which  they  ar.-  Kwl.^^nQyg^  resolved  upon  preserving  their 
monopoly  tVom  all  rhanr«-  >  \r>  -.f  attack,  by  coiiHning  the  production 
of  particular  spices  to   pir:"«ili,   „|jn(|,     'Tor  that  purpose  they  so- 
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lected  the  island  of  Amboyna  as  tlie  place  to  grow  cloves,  ami  prevailed 
upon  the  chiefs  or  princes  of  the  other  neighbouring  islands'to  root  up 
all  the  clove  tree*  to  be  found  in  their  possession.    In  the  same  manner 
they  made  the  Banda  islands  the   place  of  growth  for  nutmegs,  and 
sent  yearly  a  fleet  round  the  coasts  of  the  whole  of  the  islands,  in  order 
to  secure  the  execution  of  their  orders  and  the  perfection  of  their  mo- 
nopoly.    It   was   true    that  this  proceeding  did   them  no   good,   and 
reduced  the  islands  to  a  state  of  poverty — but  they  succeeded  in  fully 
securing  the  monopoly  they  desired.      It  was  obvious  how  much  benefit 
would  accrue  by  establishing  the  free  principles  of  trade,  through  the 
means  of  these  emporia,  in  the  seas  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.      In 
truth,  the  only  trade  which  ever  was  beneficial   there,  or  wliich  greatly 
recompensed  those  engaged  in  it,  was  the  free  trade,  before  the  mono- 
polies established  by  the  India  Companies  of  England  and  Holland.     At 
that  time  a  trade  of  immense  extent  and  importance  was  carried  on 
with  all  the  islands,  and  even  with  China  and  Japan ;  and  it  was  only 
the  fatal  effects  of  the  restrictive  system  which  brought  it  to  a  termina- 
tion.    It  was  the   opinion  of  Mr.  Crawfurd,  that  the  trade  with  China 
even  could  be  carried  on  best  by  means  of  an  emporium. — He  hoped  he 
might  not  be  considered  as  trespassing  too  much  upon  the  patience  of 
the  House,  after  it  had  heard  him  with  so  much  indulgence,  if  he  said 
a  few   words  as   to  the  trade  now  carried  on  with  China  through  the 
means  of  the  city  of  Canton.      It  was  a  very  singular  fact,  that  altliough 
all  the  purchases  and  sale  of  teas  were  made  in  Canton,  there  was  not 
a  leaf  of  the  plant  grown   in   that  province  of  which  Canton   is  the 
capital.     The  black  teas,  it  was  well  understood,  were  grown  in  a  pro- 
vince three  or   four  hundred  miles  from  that  city,  and  the  green  teas 
were  brought  from  another  province,  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles  up 
the  country.     The  teas  were  brought  to  Canton  by  land  carriage,  oi 
inland  navigation,  and  there  was  an  increase  of  cost  of  50  per  cent,  in 
consequence.     The  provinces,  however,  from  which  the  teas  are  taken, 
are  maritime  provinces,  and  it  was  proved  that  the  articles  of  their  pro- 
duce could  be  conveyed  by  sea  to  an  emporium,  with  nearly  the  same 
facility  as  if  sent  by  sea  to  Canton.     Mr.  Crawfurd,  who  makes  these 
statements,  argues  with  great  truth  and  justice  upon  the  benefits  which 
must  therefore  accrue  from   such  emporia,  and  upon  the  advantages 
whicli  such  a  market  must  ofler  to  the  consumption,  without  restriction, 
of  the  manufactures  and  productions  of  this  country.     To  details  such 
as  these,  continued  the  Honourable  Gentleman,  the  House  must  turn, 
when  it  is  called  upon  to  consider  the  propriety  of  dissolving  that  mo- 
nopoly, which  has  existence,  by  law,  to  the  year  1833.     With  such 
information  collected  by  a  Committee,  must  the  House  be  provided, 
when  it  is  required  to  determine  upon  the  great  question  which  will 
then  be  submitted  to  its  consideration;   and   therefore,  if  there  was  no 
better  and  stronger  reason,  he  would  contend,  that  a  Committee  ought 
in  good  time  to  prepare  that  information,  which  will  thus  be  necessary, 
in  order  to  decide  rightly  and  fairly  between  the   East  India  Company 
and  the  public.     For  that   decision,  a  thorough  knowledge,  by  inquiry 
before  a  Conmiittec,  on  the  state  and  resources  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, was,  he  relocated,  indispensably  requisite.      He  had  thus  cndea- 
vouied   to  put  the  House   in   posbession,  withm  as  small  a  conquiss  us 
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|iOssible,  of  a  generul  outline  ol  ihe  commercial  advamages  wliich  must 
rciult  to  this  country,  liom  an  extension  of  our  trade  with  India;  and 
proved,  he  hoped,  enough  to  satisfy  Honourable  Member*,  lliat  a  trade 
oi  boundles*  eMenl  mi^hi  be  carri<-d  on.  bv  a  removal  of  rcstriciions 
under  which  our  commerce  at  present  labours.  The  policv  had  been 
too  ion^  pursued  of  endeavouring  to  derive  wealth  from  ln:lia  1)V  rneans 
of  revenue  ;  far  l>«lter  would  it  be  to  !k?ck  to  derive  wealth  by  improvin;^ 
our  commercial  relations  with  India — by  promoting  those  libt-ral  insti- 
tutions that  create  wealth — and  by  aidinj:  her  advancement  through  the 
apphcalion  of  those  principles  which  we  railed  into  action  in  our  inter- 
course with  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  A  chantje  was  called  lor 
by  justice ;  it  was  rendereil  reijuisile  by  wlrat  was  owim^  to  the  interests 
of  India;  and  it  was  demanded  by  a  due  regard  to  the  promotion  of  the 
commercial  connexion  between  Great  Britain  and  India.  He  would  not 
further  trespass  on  the  attention  of  the  House  than  to  move,  "  That  a 
Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inrjuire  into  the  State  of  the  Trade 
between  Great  Britain  and  India." 

Mu.Sla.vey,  in  seconding  the  motion,  hoped  that  the  House  wonid 
excuse  any  hesiralion  or  ditticulty  he  mi^^ht  betray  in  addressing  the 
House,  almost  for  the  first  lime.  He  considered  that  the  nature  of  the 
trade  which  had  subsisted  between  this  country  and  India,  ever  since 
our  connexion  with  that  vast  and  important  country,  was  of  that  restric- 
tive character  which  denied  to  India  the  fair  developemcnt  of  her  re- 
sources, and  the  commercial  advanta-jes  to  which  she  was  entitled.  The 
present  motion  was  adapted  to  pave  the  way  for  a  subject  thcv  must  soon 
discuss,  involving;  the  future  government  of  a  hundred  millions  of  our 
fellow  creatures  subjected  to  our  sway.  A  change  in  our  system  ought 
to  take  place,  and  other  principles  for  the  amelioration  and  improve- 
ment of  India  ought  to  be  introduced,  which,  by  their  practical  appli- 
cation, mif;lit  remove  the  many  blots  from  our  lej^islative  and  commer- 
cial policy  towards  India.  Mr.  Gibbon  had  said,  in  reference  to  India, 
that  "  the  nchest  and  most  extensive  provinces  of  the  conqueror  of  the 
Great  Mogul  now  belonged  to  a  company  of  Christian  merchants  in  a 
small  island  in^the  Northern  .Sea."  He  wished  to  see  that  c  mmercial 
connexion  accompanied  by  those  improvements,  and  by  the  extension 
of  those  privileges  and  favours,  wiiich  were  so  essential  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  nations,  and  which  would  show  that  we  were  yet  governed 
by  great  principles;  and  he  hoped  that  the  period  uould  suon  arrive, 
when  the  seeds  of  freedom,  sown  in  India,  as  they  had  formerly  been 
in  .America,  by  the  hand  of  England,  would — and  at  no  distant  day — 
bloom  and  flourish  in  the  very  heart  of  Asia. 

.Mr.  LtYCESTEa  said  there  were  many  reasons  which  induced  him 
to  support  the  motion  for  a  repeal  of  the  high  duty  on  Kast  India 
sugar.  First,  he  felt  bound  to  support  it  from  a  regard  to  consistency; 
•or  what  could  he  more  inconsistent  than  to  adopt  [)rinciplfs  of  free 
trade,  in  our  commercial  relations  with  all  other  nations,  and  to  denv 
the  extension  of  them  to  a  country  with  whu-h  we  were  so  closely  con- 
nected.— to  be  f  rging  fetters  and  raisinij  barriers  against  it  in  our 
Indian  possessions  '  Secondly,  jusiire  induced  him  to  support  the 
motion;  for  what,  he  would  ask,  could  be  more  unjust  than  to  cut 
down  the  English  landlord  to  the  lowest  point,  while  he  was  bound  to 
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jwy  high  prices  to  support  partial  interests?  It  was  also  called  for  by 
policy:  lor  what  could  l)c  more  impolitic  than,  when  the  heresy  ot 
cmig;rution  found  advoculos,  owinc;  to  the  prevailinoj  want  of  employ- 
ment, to  shut  out  the  means  of  extending^  our  commerce,  and  thus 
securing  new  employment  (  The  motion  ought  to  be  supported  also 
on  tlic  ground  of  humanity  ;  for  where  was  the  humanity  of  seeing  the 
worknig  manufacturers  reduced  to  the  lowest  wages,  and  by  enhancing 
the  prices  of  sugar  and  tea,  by  means  of  the  high  duties  imposed  on 
ihem,  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  purchasing  these,  and  of  mixing 
one  drop  of  sweet  in  the  bitter  cup  which  they  were  doomed  to  drink  ? 
Besides,  the  present  high  rate  of  duty  on  East  India  sugar  tended  to 
aggravate  the  dreadful  tax  imposed  upon  tis  by  the  maintenance  of  the 
slave  system,  the  countenance  and  support  of  which  were  not  only 
Hhocking  ^  humanity,  but  mjurious  to  the  West  Indians  themselves. 
All  these  monopolies  ought  to  be  swept  away.  It  was  a  grievance,  an 
injury,  an  insult  to  prolong  them.  Lastly,  he  hoped  the  measure  might 
be  carried  for  the  sake  of  Ireland  ;  and  he  would  take  this  opportunity 
«if  saving,  that  he  was  favourable  to  the  present  Administration,  and  he 
was  sure  that  nothing  could  contribute  more  to  iheir  popularity  than 
their  support  of  this  motion;  for  there  was  no  motion  the  acquiescence 
in  which  could  be  more  in  conformity  with  public  opinion.  In  con- 
rluding,  he  alluded  to  the  danger  of  a  non-consumplion  agreement  of 
West  India  sugar  among  the  people,  if  the  measure  wore  refused. 

Mu.  HusKissoN  conmienced  by  adverting  to  what  had  fallen  from 
tiie  last  speaker.  With  respect  to  a  non-consumplion  agreement  of 
West  Indian  produce,  there  was  no  novelty  in  that  suggestion.  It  had 
})een  talked  of  for  several  years,  without  producing  any  results.  Much 
as  had  been  said  upon  it,  the  fact  was,  the  consumption  of  British 
plantation  sugar  had  increased  in  the  last  year;  the  amount  paid  in  as 
dutv  upon  it,  covering  drawbacks  and  other  charges,  was  5,01)0,000/. 
U'lPif  more  than  had  been  ever  paid  in  one  vear. — He  fully  agreed  with 
his  Honourable  Friend  in  all  the  principles  he  had  laid  down  in  his  able 
and  luminous  speech  ;  and  he  fully  admitted  that  it  was  the  interest 
anddutv  of  a  country  like  this,  to  endeavour  to  open  new  channels  of 
trade,  and  to  affurd  mcroased  facilities  to  those  that  were  already  open, 
iiui  It  was  its  duty,  likewise,  in  giving  encouragement  to  new  commer- 
cial speculations,  to  be  cautious  not  to  sanction  any  measure  which  may 
endanirer  or  destroy  established  interests  and  subsisting  institutions, 
«ipecijllv  institutions  of  our  own  creation,  which  had  grown  up  under 
our  fc.stering  care,  and  were  specially  entitled  to  our  protection.  And 
hf-fv  he  would  remark,  as  to  the  low  wages  of  the  manufacturing 
rlasses,  that  after  suli'ering  great  and  long  privations,  which  they  bore 
witb,  exemp!  '.rv  [)atiencc,  there  was  an  increased  demand  at  present, 
ihici)  enabled  tlie  master  maiiuficturers  to  give  better  wages,  and  to 
rnablc  a  greater  number  of  workmen  to  obtain  employment.  But  to 
Ttum  to  the  principles  of  free  trade  and  the  extension  of  commercial 
••'.  rcourse.  dwelt  upon  by  his  Honouralile  Friend,  he  need  not  say, 
'■  !  IS  far  as  they  could  be  made  beneficially  applicable,  he  concurred 
'  .application  of  them;  but  it  would  be  allowed,  that  p.ll  great  and 
•*''i'-\t.  changes  were  attended  with  difficulty,  and  should  l>e  pro- 
••^d.,:    •,  xv;th  circumspection,  and  a  due  regard  toother  interests  al- 
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ready  cstabliihed  ;  und  tliut,  therefore,  wliatever  new  measures  oi  new 
sv^tt-ms  were  inirodiaed,  lliey  should  bf  so  retrulated  as  to  iiiv(jlve  no 
Sdcritirre  ot'  essential  import  iVoni  others.  In  reference  to  the  remark 
upon  this  hem^  a  tax  to  support  slavery,  lie  (Mr.  Huskisson)  wus  no 
more  partial  to  slavery  than  the  Honourable  (leiillcinan.  No  man, 
indeed,  could  be  favourable  to  a  system  which  was  so  [)rt^nanl  with 
evils;  but  legislators  must  remember,  that  the  existing  system  in  the 
colonies  could  not  l>e  sjyetdil^  extnn:uisht.<l,  without  the  ruin  of  both 
masters  and  slaves.  His  Honourable  Friend  had  Siud,  that  the  East 
Indies  were  rich  in  every  kind  of  tropical  produce:  he  admitted  this; 
bul  he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  relative  circum- 
stances of  our  trade  with  India.  It  first  opened  under  a  strict  mono- 
poly of  a  Company  of  Merchants.  We  then  received  from  them,  under 
this  monopoly,  silk  and  cotton  manufactures,  lor  which  we  exchanged 
the  precious  metals,  which  we  obtained  by  the  disposal  of  our  own 
manufactured  goods  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  This  limited  course 
of  commerce  was  long  continued.  Meanwhile,  in  another  part  of  our 
dominions,  the  West  Indies,  large  interests  had  been  fortKed,  and  British 
property  to  a  large  amount  invested.  It  was  our  duty  to  attend  to  and 
secure  those  interests.  In  1814.  when  the  East  India  charter  was 
renewed,  the  trade,  which  had  hitherto  been  restrained  was  opened  to 
a  certain  extent,  and  new  encouragements  were  tciven  to  individual  en- 
terprise. In  the  situation  which  he  unworthily  tilled,  he,  and  those 
who  co-operated  with  him,  had  taken  every  opportunity  of  giving  faci- 
lities that  might  advance  and  improve  that  trade,  and  thev  would  con- 
tinue to  do  80.  But,  in  all  these  encouragements  and  relaxations,  it  was 
incumbent  on  them  to  take  care  not  to  create  just  alarm  in  the  minds 
of  West  India  Proprietors,  to  whose  interests  tliey  were  strongly  bouml ; 
but  rather  to  seek  to  reconcile  those  interests  with  those  of  the  East 
Indies,  bv  satisfying  them  that  both  may  be  augmented  and  maintained, 
without  undulv  interlVring  or  clashing  with  each  other.  It  was  his 
opinion,  that  the  e(|ualii!ation  of  the  rate  of  duties  on  sugar  would  not 
produce  the  great  advantages  which  some  contemplated  from  it.  He 
wuuld  orter  a  few  remarks  upon  this  part  of  the  subject.  The  British 
plantations  grew  lif'ty  or  sixty  thousand  hogsheads  of  sugar  more  than 
could  find  consumption  in  this  country  ;  and  which  must  find  vent  in 
foreign  markets.  .And  it  was  as  possible  for  East  India  sugar  to  find 
a  vent  in  these  markets,  as  the  sugar  of  any  other  country.  If  the 
East  India  sugar  could  be  manufactured  at  so  much  cheaper  a  rate 
than  British  Plantation  sugar,  why  did  it  not  enter  the  competition  that 
was  open  at  any  of  the  foreiijn  markets?  A  vessel  might  sail  fiom 
Calcutta,  or  from  any  part  of  the  East  Indies,  and  enter  into  coiii- 
petilion  at  Hamburgh  or  DaiUzic,  or  any  other  European  port,  with  the 
sugar  of  Cuba  or  Brazil,  or  any  other  country  :  and  if  this  superior 
cheapness  was  possessed  in  the  manufacture,  why  was  it  not  found  to 
b€  preferred  abroad  to  the  sugar  of  every  other  country  '  He  there- 
fore ufpiehended  llial  the  advantages  derivable  to  the  East  Indies  Iroin 
an  e'jijalizauon  of  duties  would  be  liy  no  means  so  great  as  thty  had 
been  described  bv  some.  But  although  he  did  not  anticipate  such  im- 
poflant  result*  as  some  ilid  f'rom  the  proposed  e<|uaIiiratioii  of  sugar 
duties,  yet  he  was  ready  to  admit  that  llieic  were  many   lopit*  touched 
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upon  by  liis  Honoiirablo  Friend  which  required  attention,  and  which  he 
assured  him  had  engaged  much  of  his  time.  Some  difticulties  had 
recently  been  removed  ;  some  facibties  had  been  recently  afforded ;  the 
removal  of  some  further  difficulties,  and  the  granting;  of  further  faci- 
lities, were  under  consideration  ;  and  he  thought  the  result  would  be 
more  satisfactory  if  they  were  left  in  their  present  course,  than  if  placed 
under  the  direction  of  such  a  Committee  as  his  Honourable  Friend 
moved  for.  Many  alterations  in  otlier  respects,  relating  to  trade, 
which  the  country  approved  of,  had  been  introduced  without  such  a 
Committee,  and  the  same  might  be  done  in  this  case.  He  contem- 
plated, indeed,  several  changes  which  might  be  made  beneficially  for 
the  trade  of  India;  for  example,  the  removal  of  the  difference  of  duty 
between  the  raw  material  of  cotton  and  other  articles  imported  from  the 
East  Indies  and  other  countries.  This  was  a  subject  that  required  re- 
consideration, and  one  in  which  the  trade  of  India  laboured  under  a 
disadvantage.  He  would  propose,  that  these  articles  should  be  sub- 
jected only  to  the  same  duty  as  similar  articles  imported  from  all  otlier 
places.  The  knowledge  and  information  best  calculated  to  efi'ect  these 
alterations  with  advantage,  were  to  be  procured  more  easily  through 
the  official  means  of  intelligence  which  he  possessed,  than  through  the 
Committee  proposed  by  the  Honourable  Member.  The  changes  which 
it  was  expedient  to  introduce  into  the  principles  of  our  trade  with  India, 
were  changes  which  circumstances  had  now  rendered  necessary.  The 
relative  circumstances  of  this  country  and  of  India,  commercially  con- 
sidered, had  undergone  a  most  material  alteration.  Instead  of  being  a 
country  importing  manufactures  extensively  from  that  part  of  the  world, 
we  had  become  a  country  exporting  extensively  to  it.  In  that  part  of 
the  Honourable  Gentleman's  speech  which  related  to  the  making  of 
free  ports  in  India,  there  was  much  in  which  he  entirely  concurred ; 
and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  great  personal  satisfaction  that  lie  did  so, 
for  he  had  done  all  that  he  could  to  place  the  ports  of  Sincapore, 
Penang,  and  Malacca,  on  the  most  perfect  footing  of  free  ports.  In 
those  places  there  did  not  at  present  exist  any  obstacle  to  })erfect  free- 
dom of  trade.  It  was  infinitely  better  to  look  to  the  future  for  financial 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  those  sources,  and  to  trust  to  the  increased 
revenue  which  the  growth  of  their  prosperity  would  necessarily  occa- 
sion, than  to  seek  for  a  trifling  temporary  advantacre  by  the  imposition 
of  duties  which,  however  small,  might  have  the  effect  of  driving  away 
commerce  altogether.  The  effect  of  the  system  which  had  been  intro- 
duced, as  far  as  it  could  at  present  be  judged  of,  was  most  satisfactory; 
and  what  might  be  its  ultimate  results  upon  the  trade  with  China,  and 
with  the  immense  population  in  other  parts  of  the  Indian  seas,  no  one 
could  anticipate.  For  his  own  part,  he  confessed  that  he  was  exceed- 
ino-ly  singuine  upon  the  subject;  and  that  he  looked  forward  to  the 
most  extensive  commercial  intercourse,  under  the  British  flag,  throughout 
the  whole  range  from  the  western  parts  of  America  and  the  eastern 
parts  of  Asia,  'it  was  the  duty  of  tlie  British  Government  to  prepare 
the  "-round,  to  lay  the  highway  for  such  an  intercourse;  and  he  could 
assu're  the  Honourable  Member  for  Bridgenorth,  that  it  was  a  duty  of 
which  his  Majesty's  present  Government  never  for  a  moment  lost  sight. 
He  aareed  in  alniost  all  the  general  principles  concerning  trade  which 
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tlie  Honourable  Mover  had  propoundeci,  and  as  tar  as  ihey  cuulj  b«? 
fdirlv  and  jiistiv  brought  into  practice,  lie  was  anxiuus  to  see  t!ieir»  pro- 
mot-.-d.  He  aiimitted  that  it"  anv  impost  were  proved  to  be  nn|ust,  it 
was  the  dutv  oi  P  irlianieiit  to  consider  liow  it  could  be  repealed.  He 
wai  calmly  anii  deliberatelv  bent  upon  doin*;  justice  to  the  commercial 
rektiont  ol"  the  countrv  :  ther  constituted  a  subject  to  wnicli  he  looked 
wiih  the  deef>est  and  most  anxious  interest,  and  which  he  hoped  to 
brintf  into  a  srradual  improvement.  He  wished  in  every  respect  to  im- 
prove the  trade  in  the  Kast,  without  at  the  same  time  siciiticm^  that  ot' 
the  West.  He  thought  he  couKl  see  his  way  through  alterations  tor 
the  benftit  ot"  both  ;  but  it'  they  were  hurried  or  forced ,  their  advantajje 
wnuki  be  risked,  and  his  ultimate  object  defeated.  The  onlv  su^^jesuun 
which  he  wished  to  throw  out  to  the  Honoiiralile  Cif-iitlemm,  w.is  the 
expediency  of  postponiiiij  an  inijuirv  into  this  subjt-ct  until  the  result  of 
the  exi>eriments  which  were  at  present  trying  had  more  ilistinctly  iiia- 
nitosted  themselves.  He  had  not  the  sli-'htest  inclination  to  throw  any 
impedinK-nt  in  the  way  of  inquiry ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  solicitous 
it  init;ht  take  place;  but  it  certainly  appeared  to  bim  that  it  was  de- 
sirable to  defer  it  until  the  success  of  the  measures  which  had  already 
been  adopted,  and  the  expediencv  of  ex'.endmg^  them,  should  be  more 
fully  ascertained.  He  was  quite  prepared  to  admit,  that  the  regulations 
respectini^  the  refining  of  smj^ar  were  not  of  the  most  satisfactory  kind; 
but  that  was  a  subject  of  ilifticully,  open  to  conHicliti^  opinions  ;  still 
he  hoped  to  ctfact  an  improvement  in  it,  so  as  to  satisfy  all  parties.  He 
preferred,  as  a  general  plan  of  action,  to  move  gradually  and  pro^res- 
sivelv,  without  i^iviiig  a  sudden  shock  to  subsisting  institutions,  opinions, 
and  prejudices;  and  he  was  quite  persuaded  that,  by  tollowing  lliat 
system,  he  should  be^'t  remedy  the  existing  grievances.  By  inrnlifving 
the  laws  for  the  refining  of  sugar,  he  believed  he  should  best  promote 
this  essential  manufacture;  but  at  the  present  period  of  the  session,  he 
must  object  to  embark  in  the  large  inquiry  which  his  Honourable 
Friend's  motion  comprehended.  It  was  not  that  he  differed  from  him 
00  any  of  the  principles  which  he  had  advanced.  So  far  from  that,  as 
was  well  known,  he  "vas  a  warm  advocate  for  the  application  «  f  .hose 
principle*  :*s  extensively  and  as  promptly  as  they  could  be  applied,  con- 
sistently with  what  was  due  to  existing  interests :  but  it  was  because 
fe  was  persuaded  that  the  present  was  not  the  fittest  uiLinent  tor  the 
inquiry,  and  that,  when  they  were  in  possession  of  the  result  of  what 
was  now  ijomg  un,  th'^y  would  proceed  to  that  inquiry  with  a  much 
greater  piobabilily  uf  an  advantageous  issue.  The  appointmeul  of  a 
Conimiltee  at  present  rnight  create  alarm  and  excite  exasperatiun.  at  a 
moment  when  he  was  anxious  to  show  the  parties  interested  that  the 
alarm  was  unfounded,  and  the  exasperation  uncalled  for.  Ihere  was 
onlv  one  point  on  which  he  ditlered  in  opinion  from  the  Honourable 
Gentleman.  He  seemed  to  consider,  that  to  throw  open  the  trade  to 
India  would  have  the  efiect  of  increasing  the  manufacturing  industry  of 
Ireland.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  see  how  that  eHect  could  bo  produced. 
The  probability  of  the  increase  of  rnanutactures  in  Ireland  must  depend 
matt-riallv  and  principally  on  the  protection  experienced  by  properlv  in 
that  country,  and  the  advantages  thereby  secured  to  those  whose  in- 
icrestJS  were  co<mecled  with  inanufacturing  prosperity.     He  was  '>'*PPy 
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to  say  that  manufactures  had  begun  in  Ireland.  He  sincerely  trusted 
that  they  would  increase.  Many  circumstances  induced  him  to  believe 
that  they  would  do  so;  but  he  did  not  believe  (hat  any  alteration  of 
the  law  for  regulating  the  duty  on  sugar  would  have  the  eHcct  of. 
affording  employment  to  the  population  of  Ireland — an  object  which 
depended  on  very  different  circumstances.  He  would  tiot  take  up  any 
more  of  the  time  of  the  House.  He  had  sketched  an  outline  of  what 
appeared  to  him  to  be  some  of  tlie  most  important  considerations  on 
this  most  important  subject.  He  hoped  he  had  shown  that  he  did  not 
entertain  the  slightest  wish  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment, or  to  prevent  the  extension  of  sound  comniercial  jjrinciples ;  but 
he  repealed  his  conviction  that  those  objects  would  be  best  attained  by 
abstaining  at  present  from  an  inquiry  which  would  be  more  beneficial 
hereafter.  The  time  must  come  when  the  subject  would  be  more  ripe 
for  consideration,  and  then  it  would  be  imperative  to  enter  into  a  full 
investigation  of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  it. 

LoKi)  MiL'JON  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  what  had  fallen  from 
the  RightJionourable  Gentleman.  He  liad  felt  exceedingly  anxious 
to  supj)ort  his  Honourable  Friend's  motion;  and  if  the  Ri^ht  Honoura- 
ble tiie  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  opposed  it,  he  (Lord  Mil- 
ton) should  have  felt  himself  bound  to  support  it.  But  alter  the  fair 
and  candid  manner  in  which  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  had 
treated  the  subject,  he  really  thought  that  a  post|ioiHmeiit  of  the  in- 
quiry would  be  more  conducive  to  the  object  which  his  Honourable 
Friend  had  in  view,  than  its  immediate  adoption,  lie  thought  that  the 
laws  which  related  to  the  trade  with  India,  ought  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  as  early  as  it  would  be  advisable  to  do  so,  with  a  view 
to  such  an  alteration  in  them  as  might  be  advantageous  to  the  general 
interests.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  better  to 
leave  the  subject  in  the  hands  of  a  Government  entertaining  just  views 
respecting  it,  rather  than  at  present  to  appoint  a  Committee,  in  which 
the  proceedings  might  be  calculated  to  produce  irritation. 

Mr.  Phillips  said  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  state  that  the  manu- 
factures of  Lancashire  were  experiencing  a  considerable  revival.  Al- 
though this  revival  had  been  tardy,  he  had  always  regarded  it  as 
certain.  He  did  not  attach  the  same  importance  which  many  did  to 
the  lowering  of  the  duties  on  East  India  sugar.  The  effect  of  such  a 
measure  would  be  comparatively  trifling;  but  with  regard  to  the  trade 
to  India,  it  was  a  subject  on  which  he  felt  great  interest.  He  recol- 
lected the  time  when  he  had  anticipated  many  events  connected  with  that 
trade  which  had  since  come  to  pass,  and  that  even  cotton  piece-goods 
would  be  sent  from  this  country  to  the  East  Indies.  At  that  period, 
he  had  been  treated  as  an  enthusiast  and  a  visionary.  What  had  since 
occurred,  however,  had  proved  the  justness  of  his  anticipations,  and  had 
proved  the  advantages  consequent  on  an  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
free  trade.  He  firmly  believed  that  the  exports  from  this  country  to 
India  would  be  much  greater  than  they  were,  if  the  existing  obstacles 
were  removed  and  the  Company  were  to  pursue  a  liberal  policy.  If,  in- 
stead of  deterring,  they  would  encourage  his  Majesty's  subjt-cts  to  go 
and  settle  in  India,  tliey  would  at  the  same  time  increase  their  own  re- 
venue, and  materially  contribute  to  the  improvement  and  extension  of 
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commerce.  ^^  a*  it  uui  CMili-nt,  that  it"  iiitelligtiit  persons  were  tn- 
coura-'ed  to  gu  out  aHcl  selllc  lu  India,  llial  the  iimnuldctures  ol"  lliai 
cuuiiiry  ami  il>  culture  loo  of  cotton,  silk,  Arc.  would  sooi»  be  ^really  im- 
proved '.  but  sucIj  obstacle>j  uere  lliruwii  in  the  way  L»y  the  Company, 
that  these  person*  were  obli^,'ed  to  abandon  their  plans  in  despair. 

Sir  Charles  Forhks  ihauked  the  Honourable  Mover  for  the  very 
powrrlul  statement  which  he  had  made  of  his  opinions  ;  and  congra- 
tulated the  country  and  India  on  the  unu.sual  attention  which  the 
cjueslion  had  now  experienced  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  would 
not  say  a  single  word  word  lurliier  tlian  to  deilare,  that  feeling,  as  he 
did,  the  "reaiest  attacluueiil  to  India,  he  trusted  liiat  the  ^reai  question 
of  Its  commercial  interebls  wuuld  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Higlit  Hun- 
ourable  Cieutleinan,  who,  lie  had  no  doubt,  would  deal  with  it  as  he 
was  ilealmg  with  all  other  questions  of  a  similar  nature.  He  had 
the  greatest  conhdenee  in  the  Right  Honourable  Genllenian,  and  1:1 
the  principles  upon  which  he  was  acting. 

>Ik.  Sykes  was  greatly  satisfied  with  the  tone  of  tlie  Right  Honoura- 
ble llie  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade's  speech,  and  perfectly  coin- 
cided with  him  in  his  general  commercial  principles.  He  was  anxious 
that  some  measures  should  be  adopted  with  less  delay  than  he  seemed 
to  conte-nplate  for  the  improving  and  extending  the  trade  with  India. 
He  had  not  heard  from  that  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  a 
single  reason  which  to  him  appeared  to  have  the  very  slightest  co- 
gency for  continuing  the  protecting  duties  on  Kast  India  sugar.  He 
wished  he  could  have  heard  from  his  intelligent  rnind,  even  the 
colour  of  a  reason  why  an  impost  should  be  continued,  which  he 
uftirmed  was  no  benefit  to  the  West  Indies,  and  which  he  could  not 
deny  was  a  dctrimerU  to  India  and  to  England.  He  would  take  this  op- 
portunity of  stating  that  thou,,'h  lie  was  not  present  at  the  time,  he  entirely 
concurred  in  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  hjiniiious  speech  made  by 
the  Right  Honourable  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on 
shipping  ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  felt  deeply  for  the  depressed  situation 
of  liiul  interest.  Circumstanced  as  he  was,  he  had  ample  opportuni- 
ties of  knowing  the  extent  of  the  evils  which  they  were  enduring  ; 
although  he  believed  thai  those  evils  were  not  owing  to  the  relaxation 
of  the  Navigation  Laws,  or  the  introduction  of  the  reciprocity  system. 
And  yet,  knowing  as  he  did  the  distressed  slate  of  the  shipping  in- 
terest, he  fell  that  it  behoved  Parliament  and  his  .Majesty's  (jovernmenl 
to  lookout  lor  quarters  where  that  interest  might  obtain  employment; 
:ind  he  could  not  see  any  <jpening  so  likely  to  be  advantageous  to  ihe 
shipping  interest  as  the  encouragement  of  trade  with  the  Kast  Indies. 
If  the  duty  were  taken  oH"  Kast  Imlia  sugar,  a  larger  cpiantitv  of 
augar  would  necessarily  be  imported  into  this  country,  winch,  added 
to  the  distance  Irum  \*hich  it  would  be  brought,  must  greatly  increase 
ffte  amount  of  tonnage  that  would  be  emplove*.'.  It  was  principally 
uti  that  ground  that  he  was  disposed  to  press  the  speedy  consideration 
of  this  important  suljjtct.  He  did  n(<t  see  any  way  in  which  the 
shipping  intfcrent  tould  be  relieved  from  their  present  depression,  except 
bv  inciuasing  the  conuiu  rce  of  the  ci.,untrv  ;  and  he  did  i.ol  see  any 
wav  by  ^hich  the  commerce  ol  the  couiitrY  could  be  so  elfectually 
increased  as  by  opeurug  and  tulUvaiing  the  Iradc  uith  the  blast  Indies. 
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Nor  did  he  believe  thai  tlie  repeal  of  the  duty  on  East  India  supar 
would  eventually  be  injurious  to  the  West  India  planter,  who  was  now 
placed  in  that  factitious  and  unnatural  state  that  all  his  profits  were 
at  present  derived,  not  from  the  fair  results  of  tlie  investment  of  capital 
in  sugar  plantincr,  but  from  the  mere  effect  of  the  drawbacks  and  profits 
allowed  liim  at  the  heavy  charge  of  this  country. 

Mk.  Ross  observed,  that  the  whole  of  the  bounties  to  which  the 
Honourable  Gentleman  had  just  alluded,  were  abolished  last  year. 
It  ou<:;^ht  to  be  remembered  that  we  ourselves  had  encouraged  the  West 
Indies  to  look  for  a  monopoly,  by  the  monopoly,  in  supplying  them  with 
the  articles  they  wanted,  which  we  had  established  tor  a  long  time 
against  them  in  our  own  favour.  How  far  it  might  be  proper  to  con- 
tinue the  protecting  duties  in  favour  of  the  West  India  Colonies,  he 
would  not  undertake  to  say;  but  he  thought  that  the  best  mode  would 
be  for  the  Honourable  Member  to  withdraw  his  motion  for  the  present, 
and  leave  the  matter  to  his  Majesty's  Government. 

Mr.  W.  Smith.  Whether  his  Honourable  Friend  chose  to  withdraw 
his  motion  or  not,  it  was  obvious  that  the  argument  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman,  that  the  duties  on  East  India  sugar  did  no 
good,  and  that  their  abolition  could  do  no  harm  to  the  West  India 
sugar  growers,  was  one  which  cut  its  own  throat ;  for,  if  that  was  the 
case,  why  retain  the  duty  on  the  East  India  sugar,  or  whv  indeed  call 
for  an  inquiry  at  all  ?  This  was  a  proof  that  the  argument  was  not 
confided  in  even  by  those  who  used  it,  or,  at  least,  that  they  laboured 
under  a  very  great  delusion  on  the  subject.  If  the  argument,  however, 
was  good  for  any  thing,  and  if  the  West  India  sugar-growers  would 
really  not  be  injured  by  tlie  reduction  of  the  duty  on  East  India  sugar, 
then  let  the  people  of  England  at  least  have  that  satisfaction  which 
thev  had  irHplored  in  at  least  500  Petitions.  If  the  continuance  did  no 
good  and  the  reduction  would  do  no  harm  to  the  West  India  growers, 
that  was  an  irrefragable  reason  why  the  reduction  should  immediately 
take  place.— The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  had  said,  that  it  would 
be  more  convenient  to  enter  upon  the  full  examination  of  the  subject 
at  another  period.  In  this  way  the  matter  might  be  postponed  for 
five  or  six  years,  till  the  East  India  Company  came  again  for  a  re- 
newal of  their  Charter.  Such  a  postponement  would  be  a  great 
disadvantage  indeed,  and  he  could  not  see  why  the  matter  should  be 
so  long  delayed — He  had  also  talked  of  the  five  millions  sterling  of 
revenue  which  die  country  derived  from  West  India  sugars  ;  but  would 
not  sugar  pay  the  same  revenue  when  brought  from  any  other 
quarter? — It  had  been  argued  that  the  East  Indies  were  best  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  the  West  Indies  to  the  cultivation 
of  sugar.  But  it  had  been  long  the  impression  of  his  mind,  produced 
by  the  fullest  consideration  he  had  been  able  to  give  the  subject,  that 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  would  be  much  j)referable,  even  for  tlie  West 
Indies  themselves.  It  was  well  known,  that  the  slave  population  of 
the  West  Indies  decreased  in  proportion  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar, 
and  increased  in  |)roporlion  to  the  cultivation  of  other  articles.  A 
greater  service,  therefore,  could  not  be  done  to  the  West  Indies  than 
to  make  it  the  interest  of  the  planters  to  decrease  the  cultivation  of 
sugar,  and  increase  the  cultivation  of  other  articles.     It  had  been  said, 


j-f^  SfXfcfiei  i>J    Mr.    Hernal,  aid  Mr.    Hrougluim. 

.    J   ,e  oui^ht  to  allow  ilie  West    India   planters  a  monopoly  in  favour 

J    'Jujif   •u^ar,    since  we  had  lukeu    lo   ourselves  the  monopoly  of 

,Jvintj  it'COi  with  necessaries.    But  we  had  now  given  up  the  t:reuler 

/i    'ji  not   the   whole   of  that    monopoly. — If  his  Honourable  Friend 

twi^ld    think    It  proper  to  withdraw    his  motion,  he   trusted  the  lli^ht 

iir.-  -Airable  Cientlcinan   would  follow  up  the  views  which  he   seemed 

1  «-<^/»«d  to  adopt  with  as  little  dflay  as  possible. 

^M  bKKNAL  ret;reitcd  thai  the  .Member  for  Norwich  had  permitted 
v.  ^y^cll  to  make  the  remarks  lie  dtd  on  the  West  Icdies.  He  denied 
,k  ^  liic  decrease  of  the  West  India  slave  population  'vas  caused  by  the 
-,|..  laiion  of  su^ar ;  and  he  had  expected  more  candour  from  his 
ii^^vurable  Friend  than  appe.»red  in  his  encoui.i^'inj;  the  clamour  out 
f,/ ,;...>/•  oQ  this  subject  against  the  West  India  body.  U  might  pos- 
»if,«/  li<J  that  the  country  would  derive  equal  duties  from  .sugar  if 
^  .,j>|jl  from  other  quarters  :  but  at  least  ihey  ought  n'<t  to  give  up 
,  Jijai)le  revenue  without  inquiry.  He,  by  no  means  meant  to  deny 
\\,ni  •»'  prt-senl  the  West  Indians  were  considerable  gainers  by  the 
,,,,,,..er  in  which  the  drawback  on  refined  sugar  was  regulated,  though 
i,^  .)i>l  nut  llunk  that,  with  the  excess  of  production  above  our  own  con- 
j,„,,,pti»»ii,  they  were  gainers  by  the  protecting  duly. 

•/{r  IJuoi  liHA.M  expressed  his  high  salist'aclion  at  the  tone  in  which 
a,,,  .locussion  had  been  generally  conducted,  and  particularly  at  the 
^,,.  III  which  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  on  the  floor  had  displaveil  his 
,,^„  >ifW8,  and  that  of  the  (Jovernment,  on  the  most  important  subject 
,.,(ved  ia  it.  He  was  a  warm  friend  to  the  inquiry  proposed  by  the 
ii,,(.i»iii.ible  .Member  for  Bridgenorth — an  inquiry  which  would  have  a 
5(r"«i^  tendency  to  give  new  life  to  our  commerce  and  in'iiiufactures, 
^,,,1  ..iford  a  most  seasonable  relief  to  our  arlizans  and  labourers.  He, 
i»,i.i..l"i»'.  would  be  the  last  man  to  lender  his  advice  to  his  Honourable 
I  ,,ti.d  to  withdraw  his  motion,  had  it  not  been  for  the  candid  and 
I  I, (.I'd  >i«-'W3  expressed  by  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  and  the 
o,|iiiii.ible  temper  which  he  had  evinced  when  speaking  on  this  topic. 
Up  L.ti-ed,  therefore,  that,  under  the  present  circumstances,  his  Ho- 
iw.Mialtlr  Friend  would  feel  himself  justitied  in  not  pressing  his  propo- 
.itJDii.  If  his  Honourable  Friend  and  the  House  should  agree  to  that, 
|,p  M>iuKI  merely  notice  one  or  two  things  which  appeared  to  him 
1,1    III)    erroneouf,    and  uhich    he   wished   might  not    go    forth  to   the 

t,,,|,lu'  iiiicontradicled.  He  certainly  could  not  agree  with  the  Right 
i,,,,titirable  (ientleman  below,  that  the  West  Indies  derived  no  beneHt 
f^Miit  the  discriminating  duties  imposed  on  Fast  India  sugars.  If 
\\\aS  j.ii'position  were  sound  it  would  put  an  end  to  the  discussion  at 
on<  ••  ''  "  ^*''^*  clear  that  the  West  Indies  derived  no  benefit  from 
thi«  duty  on  Fast  India  sugars,  that  duly  ought  to  be  taken  oti' at  once, 
^iili.itil  anv  further  inquiry.  The  very  reason  for  inquiry  was,  on  that 
k,,..>ilic»is,  completely  done  away  ;  and,  therefore,  there  could  be  no 
i,^«%l  iv»r  It;  since  everyihiog  which  could  be  object  of  inquiry  was 
glMiin-d  by  the  admission.  It  wroutd  l)e  the  very  height  of  absurdity 
l„  .okiikuue  it  for  a  single  day  longer,  because  it  would  be  to  inHict 
,p,i,Mik  injury  on  some  partieu  without  the  slis;htesl  corresponding  advan- 
,,,  ,,mv  viher.  'Ihey  were  told  that  we  ought  not  to  cuiiqel  llie  K.ist 
In.lii*  IP  nxtt  sugar.     We  did  not  propose  lo  force  them  to  raise  any 
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Uiing  :  bill  only  said,  "  Withdraw  your  unjust  restrictions,  and  let 
llieni  raise  what  they  like."  Indeed,  if  there  was  any  forcing  in  the 
case,  it  was  in  the  efllct  of  the  present  system  of  heavy  duties  on  East 
India  eugars,  to  force  the  West  Indies,  by  such  an  unnatural  stimulus, 
fo  produce  them.  His  Honourable  Friend  (Mr.  Btrnal,  to  whose  can- 
dour he  was  always  happy  to  bear  testimony,)  admitted  that  our  present 
regulations  operated  as  a  bounty  on  West  India  sugars  ;  and,  therefore, 
the  evil  of  a  forced  production,  was  applicable,  if  anywhere,  to  the 
West,  and  not  to  the  East  Indies.  And  from  our  having  extended 
this  preference  to  the  Mauritius  alone,  the  only  slave  colony  of  all  our 
Asiatic  dominions,  it  appeared  as  if  our  system  were  to  give  bounty  and 
protection  to  the  masters  of  slaves,  and  to  withhold  it  from  the 
employers  of  free  men.*  He  hoped  that  they  might  live  to  see  the 
dawn  of  a  better  day  in  the  management  of  our  colonies  ;  and  looking 
to  what  had  been  said  by  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  on  the  floor, 
it  might  be  expected  that  that  day  was  not  very  distant ;  and  therefore 
he  retrained  from  resorting,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  any  of  those 
harsher  arguments  which  might  be  employed  on  the  occasion.  With 
respect  to  the  East  Indies,  he  could  not  help  looking,  with  eager  antici- 
pation, and  very  high  expectations,  to  the  results  of  a  full  and  complete 
inquiry  into  the  commerce  and  the  capabilities  of  that  country,  and  the 
improvement  in  our  own  trade  and  manufactures  which  mustfollow.  He 
could  not  help  exulting  in  the  brilliant  prospects  which  such  an  inquiry 
presented,  aiid  to  which,  in  his  opinion,  it  must  almost  necessarily  lead. 
He  was  convinced  that,  upon  a  full  revision  of  the  condition  of  our 
Asiatic  territories,  it  would  appear  that  we  did  not  at  present  at  all  un- 
derstand the  extent  to  which  the  East  India  traffic  might  be  carried, 
and  that  the  ultim;ile  effects  would  be  bcvond  everything  of  which  we 
had  at  present  anv  conception.  He  would  peihaps  be;  permitted  to 
mention  one  sim[)le  fact  in  illustration  of  what  he  meant:  when  he  was 
lately  at  Lancaster,  a  commercial  gentleman  of  that  place  showed  him 
orders  which  he  had  received  for  a  vast  number  of  pieces  of  calico  for 
the  Ea<:*  India  market,  and  he  desired  him  to  look  at  Johnson's  Dicti- 
onary, and  there  he  would  find  the  word  "  Calico"  mentioned  as  the 
name  of  a  fine  fabric  imported  from  Calicut,  in  the  East  Indies.  In 
India,  at  that  time,  they  manufactured  largely  of  this  article  for  their 
own  use,  and  exported  it  largely  to  us.  But  now  the  process  was 
reversed,  and  we  imported  the  raw  materi.il  from  them,  and  exported  to 
them  the  same  fabric,  but  more  highly  finished,  and  of  a  better  quality. 
This  was  only  a  small  sample  of  what  might  be  made  of  this  trade,  if 
it  were  left  pcrff-ctly  free  and  unfettered.  Looking  at  the  matter  in  this 
point  of  view,  he  was  convinced  that  the  investigation  would  enable  the 
Government  to  do  its  duty  towards  the  countless  millions  of  India  ; 
while  the  process  would  be  attended  with  the  double  advantage  of  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  the  people  of  India,  while  it  afforded  th.e  very 
best  and  most  cflTectual  relief  to  our  population  at  home. 

Mil.  Wynn  observed,  that  as  British  manufactures  had  superseded 
those  of  India,  we  were  absolutely  bound,  in  justice  to  our  subjects 
there,  and  in  sound  policy,  to  extend  the  trade  with  that  country  as  much 

•Some  warm  discussion  bad  taken  place  as  to  the  Maiiritius,  ^hich  we  omit 
as  irrelevant. 

Xo.  24. 
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u*  possible  Tlie  altciiliou  tUio  lo  ilie  commerce  ot"  Inilia,  ;\s  well  .is  to 
Its  arts  ami  literature,  had  been  much  too  long 'lelayt-d;  but  measures 
had  latterly  been  laWen,  with  relation  to  tlicin,  which  he  trusted  would 
redeem  them  Irom  the  iiei;lect  they  had  experienced.  I'nder  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  rase,  he  hoped  that  his  Honourable  Friend 
^^.Mr.  \N  hilniore)  would  postpone  his  motion. 

Mil.  \V.  W  Ml  I  Mou  t.  i:j  reply,  said  that  he  yielde.-d  to  the  recom- 
mendaiiuii  ut' his  Honourable  Friends,  and  would  withdraw  his  motion, 
and  leave  the  subject  in  the  hands  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman, 
who  had  assured  them  that  he  intended  to  institute  uujuiries,  with  a 
view  to  remedy  what  was  objectionable  in  the  existing  system.  He 
t'ell  contident  that  he  would  see  it  right  not  lo  delay  those  inquiries; 
and  above  all,  not  to  think  of  postponing  tlum  till  the  expiration  of  the 
Charter  of  the  East  India  Coinpanv.  If,  however,  he  was  dis  ippointed 
in  ihis  hopo,  he  should  feel  justified  an«l  even  bound  a^ain  to  call  ihe 
attention  of  the  House  to  this  important  cjuestion. 

The  niotiou  was  then  withdrawn. 


KKMAKKS   ON    N\  1  >  T    I\I)I\N    MdNOl'OLV. 
We  trust  we  shall  be  excused  if  we  venture  lo  subjoin  to  the  above 
interesting  and  in   the  main  most  satisfactory  discussion,  a  few  expla- 
natory observations  on  some  of  the  statements  made  in  the  course  of  it. 

It  was  asserted,  by  -Mr.  fluskisson,  that  no  benefit  whatever  was  derived 
to  the  West  Indians  from  iheir  monopoly  of  the  British  sugar  market. 
Now,  if  this  position  were  dee.ned  to  be  correct,  it  does  seem  extraor- 
dinary that  that  monopoly  should  be  prolonged.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  desire  of  its  abolition  is  very  general  throughout  the  kin>j;dom, 
and  has  been  expressed  in  innumerable  petitions  to  Parliament. 
Neither  can  it  be  denied  that  this  monopoly  is  felt,  and  that  it  unques- 
tionably operates,  as  a  grievance  in  the  case  of  large  classes,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  British  India,  who  complain  of  its  pressure,  and 
who  call  for  its  extinction.  Under  these  circumstances,  nothing  can 
be  conceived  more  ungracious,  than  Xd  reject  a  prayer  so  consonant  to 
all  the  recognized  principles  of  our  commercial  policy,  and  to  retain 
restrictions  oHensive  and  injurious,  as  well  as  unjust  lo  muliitudes, 
while  it  is  admitted  that  they  yield  no  advantage  to  any  other  party. 
It  is  perfectly  obvious,  that  if  this  statement  were  believed  to  be  true, 
there  could  be  no  ground  for  caution  or  hesitation  as  to  the  course  to 
be  taken  ;  it  would  be  both  unreasonable  and  absurd  to  continue  the 
monopoly  in  question  for  a  single  hour.  If  it  is  to  be  maintained  in  spite 
of  all  the  strong  reasons  which  exist  for  abolishing  it,  this  must  arise  from 
a  conviction  ihe  very  opposite  to  that  which  has  been  expressed,  namely, 
that  considerable  benefit  is  in  some  way  or  other  derived  from  it  by  the 
West  Indians.  .And  it  is  some  presum[)tioi),  at  least,  in  favour  of  this 
opinion  that  they  and  their  partizans  (among  whom  we  should  be  soiry 
to  nun^ber  the  Ki^hi  Honourable  Gentleman,)  are  alone  eager  lo  defend 
and  protect  this  monopoly. 

One  ground  assigned  for  believing  that  the  monopoly  is  of  no  real 
benefit  to  the  West  Indians,  is  that  as  more  of  their  sugar  is  imported 
into  this  country  than  is  consumed  there,  the  surplus  being  exported 
to   the  continent,    it*    price  cannot    be   enhanced    in    consefjuence    of 
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the  monopoly ;  because  the  price  on  the  continent  m«Bt  necessarily  regu- 
late the  price  in  England.  Admitting  this  as  a  general  principle,  yet, 
we  would  ask,  how  it  happens,  tliat  thouj^h  the  West  Indians  are  now 
at  liberty  to  export  their  surplus  directly  from  their  plantations  to  the 
continent,  they  prefer  sending  it  first  to  England,  and  then  from  Eng- 
land to  the  continent,  though  it  thus  becomes  loaded  with  double 
freight,  insurance,  commission,  and  shipping  and  landing  charges? 
This  otherwise  strange  proceeding  is  to  be  explained,  only  on  the 
principle  of  their  deriving,  in  some  way,  a  very  great  advantage  from 
their  monopoly  of  the  British  market.  And  the  fact  is,  that  the  drawback 
on  the  refined  sugar  exported  from  this  country  is  so  regulated,  as  not 
only  to  compensate  to  the  West  Indian  planter  the  heavy  extra  charges 
just  mentioned,  but  to  afford  him  a  considerable  profit  besides,  all 
which  must  obviously  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  of  this 
country. 

It  is  a  further  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  view  of  the  subject,  not 
only  that  no  raw  sugar  is  shipped  directly  from  the  West  Indies  to  the 
continent,  (except  in  a  case  to  which  we  shall  presently  advert,)  though 
the  continental  ports  are  open  to  receive  it ;  but  that  the  whole  quan- 
tity exported  thither  from  this  country  in  a  raxu  state  in  1825,  for 
example,  did  not  exceed  200  tons,  and  was  probably  not  even  intended 
for  sale  there,  being  evidently  not  more  than  might  be  required  for  the 
use  of  the  crews  of  the  ships  engaged  in  the  trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  continent.  Besides  this,  there  were,  in  that  year, 
320,971  cwt.,  or  16,049  tons  of  refined  sugar  exported  to  the  continent, 
which,  reckoning  (as  it  is  reckoned  in  the  custom-house  returns) 
at  the  rate  of  34  cwt.  of  raw  for  each  20  cwt.  of  refined,  would  seem  to 
exhibit  an  export  of  545,652  cwt.  of  raw,  or  27,283  tons. 

The  law  at  that  time  allowed  to  the  exporter  of  one  ton  of  refined 
sugar  a  drawback  of  46/.  And  if  it  had  required  34  cwt.  of  raw  to 
produce  a  ton  of  refined  sugar,  this  would  have  been  an  equitable 
arrangement.  But,  in  truth,  30  cwt.  of  raw  sugar  is  equal,  or  more 
than  equal  to  the  production  of  20  cwt.  of  refined,  besides  leaving  a  con- 
siderable residuum,  afrer  refinement,  of  both  bastards  and  molasses. 

The  calculation  mav  be  tlius  made  :■  — 
30  cwt.  of  raw  sugar  vield  about  75lbs.  per  cwt.  or  about 
20   cwt.  in  all,  of  refined  ;  on  which,  previous  to  July, 
1826,  a  drawback  was  allowed  on  exportation  of  .  .  £46     0     0 

Besides  the  refined  sugar,  30  cwt.  of  raw  yield  about 
392  lbs.  or  2\  cwt.  of  bastards:  these  come  into  the 
home  market  nearly  on  the  same  footing  with  raw,  which 
pays  a  duty  of  27s.  per  cwt.  being  therefore  equal  to  .  4  14  6 
They  also  yield  about  504  lb.  or  4^  cwt.  of  molasses,  which 
coming  mto  the  market  on  the  same  footing  with  that 
paving  a  duty  of  10s.  per  cwt.  are  equal  to  .  .         i__?__JL__ 

Making  in  all         £52   19     6 
Now  the  whole  duty  actually  paid  on  the  raw  sugar  which 

produced  all  this' was,  on  30  cwt.  at  27s.      .         .         •     40   10     0 

Leaving  a  gain  of  £12     9     6 
Or  nearly  8<;.  ■^d.  on  each  rwt.  of  the  raw  sugar  '>o  manufactured,  and 
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niakiiiij  ihcrctbre  a  protil  to  ihe  West  IiKjians,  on  ihe  whole  of  our 
im|jort4  from  the  liiiiish  (lomiiiion*  iltit.'HiO  tons)  of  about  a  miUmii 
and  A  hilt',  instead  of  the  l.-2iii».UU0/.  iit  which  it  was  usually  reckoned. 

Such  was  the  state  of  thin|^s  before  the  recent  change  in  the  mode  ol 
resjul atiiii;  the  drawback. 
Now,  in>tead  of  4o/.   there  is  drawn  h  ick  on  each  ton  of 

reHned  sU'»ar  exported  u  sum  of  .  141      S     4 

'Ihe  other  advanla-^es  of  b.istards  and  molasses  remaining 

the  same,  amount  lo  . 

Making  in  all 
Now  the  duty  paid  on  30  cwl.  is  still  only 
So  that  tliL-re  is  left  on  this  transaction,  even  now,  a  gain,  on 
every  oO  cvvt.  of  raw  sugar,  exported  in  a  refined  state,  £7  17  10,  being 
equal  to  a  little  more  tl.an  5s.  3(1.  per  cw  t. 

In  ha\ing  staled,  therefore,  the  bounty  to  have  been  Ga.  per  cwt. 
before  the  recent  alteration,  and  only  ^i-  since,  we  have  been  con>iJer- 
ably  below  the  mark  ;  that  bounty  appearing  to  have  l)een  Ss.  4d.  be- 
fore its  reduction,  and  Ijeing  still,  as  it  appears  to  us,  5s.  3d. 

We  ailnul  it  to  be  open  to  the  West  Indians  to  say,  that  we  havo 
estimated  iho  quanlity  of  rctined  sugar  obtained  tVom  a  cwt.  of  raw  too 
high,  when  we  state  it  at  74lb.  to  7  "jlb. :  but  we  think  not  ;  and  if  an 
investigation  were  only  allowed,  we  are  ccntidenl  it  would  be  shown 
that  even  this  estimate  is  below  the  truth.  Indeed, the  arrangement  cf 
the  drawback,  which  allows  41/.  Sa".  4f/.  to  the  exporter,  seems  to  as- 
sume that  only  .30^  cwt.  of  raw  are  recjuired  for  the  production  of  a  ton 
of  refined;  and  even  if  that  calculation  were  correct,  the  gain  would  still 
be  fi/.  lOi.  tkl.  per  ton,  or  4s.  Ih'l.  per  cwt.  of  raw  sugar. 

The  yielding  of  30  cwt.  of  raw  sugar  is,  on  the  above  calculation, 
nearlv  as  follows:  — 

Refined  sugar    .      20  cwt. 
Bastards        .     .        3\ 
Molasses  .       4h 

Waste      ...       '2 

j'iF 

If  the  operation  of  this  bounty  e.xtended  only  to  the  (juantity  actually 
exported,  its  effects  would  be  comparatively  triHing.  We  should  be 
paying  to  the  West  Indians  from  1*20,000/.  to  140,000/.  in  order  that 
so  much  of  their  sugar  as  went  abroad  might  be  sold  at  a  cheaper  rate 
to  our  tuighbours  than  we  ourselves  can  obtain  it  for;  but  precisely 
in  the  same  dtgree  as  the  price  of  the  sugar  we  export  is  thus  lowered 
to  them.  IS  tlie  price  of  our  whole  consumption  enhanced  to  us.  This 
elfecl  is  inevitable;  and  the  enormous  extent  to  which  it  operates  upon 
us  as  a  tax.  for  the  benefit  of  the  West  Indies,  has  been  already  shewn. 

If  it  be  said,  in  reply  to  all  this,  that  in  stating  the  West  Indin 
monopoly  to  be  productive  of  no  advantage  to  the  West  Indians,  it 
was  intended  not  to  speak  of  the  coi  n  rv,  which  is  a  matter  that  d  es 
not  injure  the  Kast   Indies,  and  only  concerns  the  people  of  England, 

•  \\\-  i|o  not  voufli  for  the  pcr!'«'<  t  accuracy  t>(  these  stdtenieiits.  W  c  pro<  i  eil 
ueccsntriljr  on  tint  i  i.ure  or  l«s»  uncertain.  Tliis  v»"ry  unccrtiinty,  however, 
I'jmis  a  »tioD  '  reaion  lor  a  C'otuinittee. 
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but  of  the  PKoTKCTiNG  DUTY  alouc.  '•  If  (he  people  of  England,"  wc 
presume  it  will  be  argued,  "choose,  in  their  extreme  liberality,  to  give 
the  poor  West  Indian  planter  eight  or  nine,  or  any  other  number  of 
liundied  thousand  pounds  annually,  wherewith  to  pay  for  his  drivers 
and  his  overseers,  his  stocks  and  his  whips,  his  workhouses  and 
his  f^ibbets  abroad;  or  for  his  splendid  establishments,  and  seats 
in  parliament  at  home;  is  it  not  most  unreasonable  in  you  abolitionists 
factiously  to  find  fault  with  them  on  that  score?  Why  should  you  in- 
tervene, to  stop  the  Iree  course  of  their  eleemosynary  contributions?  It 
is  not  above  a  sixth  part  of  what  they  raise,  without  a  murmur,  to  feed 
the  pauperism  of  England.  The  planters  indeed  are  paupers  of  another 
grade,  but  still  they  are  paupers.  Let  us  not  grudge  them  this  triHing 
boon.  It  would  be  cruel  to  drive  then>  to  lay  down  their  equipages  ; 
and  to  abandon  their  seals  in  parliament ;  and  to  go  over  to  a  burning 
climate,  in  order  to  look  after  their  slaves,  and  to  arrest  the  waste  of  life 
Avhich  is  going  on  among  them.  Let  us  have  pity  upon  them  !  Let 
us  do  as  we  would  be  done  by  !" 

Leaving  this  appeal  in  favour  of  the  bounty  to  produce  its  due  effect, 
we  will  next  turn  to  tlie  protecting  duty-  Here  we  freely  admit,  that 
it  is  of  the  nature  of  all  impolitic  restrictions  on  trade  to  do  little  or  no 
good  to  those  in  whose  favour  they  are  enacted,  compared  with  the  evil 
they  inflict  on  all  besides.  Thus  it  may  possibly  be  with  the  pro- 
tecting duty  in  favour  of  West  India  produce.  If,  however,  we  were 
•willing  to  admit  that  it  did  no  good  to  the  West  Indians,  the  tenacity 
with  which  they  cling  to  it,  and  which  we  cannot  do  them  the  injustice 
to  believe  springs  from  pure,  disinterested  malevolence,  would  convince 
us  we  were  wrong  in  our  admission.  They  never  could  contend  for  it 
with  the  warmth  and  bitterness  which  they  sometimes  display,  unless 
there  were  some  advantage  to  be  derived  fiom  it.  The  amount  of  that 
advantage  we  have  never  pretended  to  be  able  accurately  to  appreciate. 
But  whatever  it  be,  it  is  at  least  sufficient,  in  their  estimation,  to  be 
worth  a  violent  struggle  to  retain  it;  and,  in  that  of  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  to  be  worth  the  sacrifice  of  part  of  his  high  and 
well  earned  reputation  for  candour  and  consistency,  in  order  to  presen-e 
it  to  them  for  a  somewhat  longer  period.  Generally  speaking,  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  removal  of  this  protecting  duty,  would 
have  the  effect  of  materially  cheapening  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
If,  at  this  moment  the  East  Indian  merchant  can  import,  wiihoul  loss, 
ten  thousand  tons  of  sugar  annually,  lliougb  loaded  with  an  extra 
duty  of  lOZ.  a  ton,  it  is  not  to  be  believed  that,  if  the  impost  were  re- 
moved, we  should  not  have  that  sugar  both  cheu[)er  and  in  greater 
quantities.  But  independently  of  this  circumstance,  which  may  pro- 
bal)Iy  explain  the  nature  of  the  gain  which  the  West  Indians  derive 
from  the  protecting  duty,  and  the  cause  oi  the  alarm  with  which  they 
contemplate  its  removal,  we  ground  ourselves  upon  the  principle,  so  fully 
admitted  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Controul  on  this  occasion,  that 
its  imposition  is  an  act  of  absolute  injustice  towards  the  inhabitants 
of  India — and  we  will  add  to  that,  an  act  of  cruel  injustice  towards  our 
starving  manufacturers  in  the  north,  and  towards  the  starving  popula- 
tion of  Ireland.  It  is  a  singular  instance  of  partiality  in  the  laws 
which    regulate  our   commercial   policy,  that  while,  with  such  a  I'mjK 
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Kand,  we  disjionse  our  buuuties  lo  a  lew  Imndrcds  of  West  liidi.m 
^laulers ; "  we  reluso  lo  the  myriads  ot  our  Iiuliun  bubjects,  and  to  the 
swarutiiig  and  sUrvin;^  popululiOD  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the 
fair  us«  of  their  energies,  by  reiuovinti;  the  obstacles  we  have  curseUes 
raised  to  it  and  which  are  declared  to  be  a  benefit  to  no  parly,  merely 
because  those  planters  object  to  this  exercise  of  our  justice  and 
humauity.  And  it  is  no  Irss  singular  ao  instance  of  inconsistency  on 
ihe  part  of  one  of  our  most  eiilij^htencd  statesmen  and  political  econo- 
mists, thai  he  should  be  found  throwing  the  broad  shield  of  his  re- 
putation and  mriuence  over  such  a  system. 

Il  was  ingeniously  slated  in  the  course  of  ihe  discussion,  that  if  it  were 
true  that  the  removal  of  the  protecting  duty,  on  East  India  sugar  for 
t  xample,  would  produce  all  the  results  anticipated  from  it,  then  it  must 
have  happened  ihKt  that  sugar  would  have  found  its  way  to  the  con- 
tinent, and  there  have  come  into  competition  wilh  the  surplus  sugar 
of  the  West  Indies.  —  Now  even  if  we  could  not  discover  any  satisfac- 
tory way  of  escape  from  this  dilemma,  we  should  not  the  less  believe 
that,  if  free  scope  were  given  to  this  trade,  and  if  the  galling  re- 
strictions which  feller  the  British  capitalist  in  India,  and  load  with 
imposts  the  British  merchant  at  home,  were  removed,  the  result  itself 
would  t'uriiish  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty.  No  one  understands 
betUrr  than  ihe  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  powerful  eHect 
[jioduced,  by  the  mere  absence  of  restrictions,  upon  any  particular 
branch  of  commerce.  This  was  one  of  his  main  arguments  in  favour 
of  his  much  maligned  measures  in  respect  to  silk  and  shipping  ; 
and  the  result  has  proved  it  to  be  perfectly  conclusive.  He  cannot 
doubt  that  it  would  prove  Cfjually  so  in  this  instance. 

But  independently  uf  this  general  and  irrefragable  ground  of  confidence, 
we  would  ask,  whether  it  be  not  true  that  there  exist  a  variety  of  impedi- 
ments to  the  kind  of  commerce,  the  absence  of  which  is  so  strenuously 
alleged  to  be  prima  facie  evidence  against  the  probability  of  a  large 
>ugar  trade  with  the  Kast  Indies?  If  so,  all  we  need  say  in  reply  is, 
"  Remove  your  restrictions  ;  set  free  our  energies;  and  then  if  we  do 
not  succeed,  abjure  your  own  principles  and  revert  to  the  exploded 
dogmas  of  other  days."  Uiujuestionablv  no  great  trade  can  be  esta- 
blihhed  all  at  once.  It  must  have  its  beginning,  and  its  gradual  pro- 
gress. Thus  was  it  wilh  East  Indian  indigo.  At  present,  the  culti- 
vation of  sugar,  by  British  capital,  has  not  even  commenced  in  that 
Huarter.  The  discouragements  both  there  and  in  this  country  are  so 
great,  as  wholly  lo  prevent  the  application  of  capital  in  that  direction  ; 
and  until  these  discouragements  are  obviated,  the  trade  must  remain 
in  iti  present  slate  of  depression  and  insignificance.  The  necessities 
indeed  of  the  merchant,  not  his  own  will,  obhge  him  from  time  to 
time  to  bring  sugar  to  this  country  as  dead  weight ;  but  if  he  were 
relieved  from  the  burdensome  tax  he  has  to  pay  upon  it,  he  would  bring 
it  freely  and  regularly,  and  Us  growth  would  increase  to  the  full  extent 
of  his  demand.  Il  is  not  enough  to  say  to  him,  you  may  carry  the 
sugar  of  India  to  the  continenL  His  answer  is,"  My  voyage  is  to  London. 
If  1  send  it  io  tlic  continent  direct  I  »hall  have  no  dead  weight  for  my 
ship:  and  if  I  sen<l  it  to  ifie  continent,  after  having  made  the  voyage 
10    Eogland,  I    shall   btiui  it   under  every  possible  disadvantage,  and 
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loaded  with  double  rhargts,  there  also  to  meet,  in  some  other  countries, 
at  least,  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  England,  with  protecting  duties 
in  favour  of  their  own  colonial  produce.  Besides,  my  transactions  are 
with  England.  It  is  there  I  wisli  to  form  my  estahlishnu-nts  and  to 
realize  not  only  my  profits,  but  my  commissions,  instead  of  trarisferring 
those  commissions  to  foreigners ; — and,  if  I  nmst  submit  to  send 
my  heavy  goods,  (my  sugar,  for  instance,)  to  the  continent,  I  must 
change  my  whole  plan  of  trade,  and  send  my  light  goods  thither  direct, 
as  well  as  my  heavy  goods,  form  my  establishments  there,  and  abandon 
England  entirely."  Many  other  reasons  might  be  assigned  to  shew 
that  the  real  escape  from  the  dilemma  on  the  horns  of  which  it  has 
been  attempted  to  place  us,  is  to  be  found  in  the  removal  of  the  absurd 
restrictions  which  prevent  the  due  developement  of  British  capital  and 
native  industry  in  India  ;  and  which  nwst  unjustly  load  with  imposts, 
in  this  country,  the  produce  of  that  capital  and  of  that  industry. 

We  have  said  that  there  is  one  exception  to  the  statement  that  no 
sugars  go  direct  from  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  to  the  continental 
market.  It  is  the  case  of  some  estates  in  that  part  of  Dutch  Guiana, 
which,  in  IS  14,  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  and  in  favour  of  which  a 
stipulation  was  then  obtained  that  their  produce  should  not  be  brought 
hither,  but  carried  to  Holland.  This  was  thought  at  the  lime  to  be  a 
great  boon  to  the  proprietors.  At  this  very  moment,  however,  we  un- 
derstand that  those  proprietors  are  earnestly  pressing  the  Government 
of  this  country  to  relieve  them  from  this  injurious  distinction,  and  to 
permit  them  to  send  their  sugars  to  the  British  market,  the  loss  to 
them  of  not  being  allowed  to  pass  through  that  market,  notwithstand- 
ing the  double  voyage,  being  considerable.  We  have  here  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  heavy  burden  to  which  this  country  is  subjected 
for  the  support  of  slavery. 

It  is  a  farther  confirmation  of  it,  that  a  practice  has  recently  grown 
up  of  extracting  from  the  molasses  imported  from  the  West  Indies  the 
sugar  contained  in  it,  and  either  bringing  that  sugar  into  consumption 
at  home,  or  exporting  it  in  a  refined  state  to  the  Continent.  It  seems 
right  to  warn  the  Government  of  the  extensive  frauds  which  may 
thus  be  practised.  It  is  obviously  easy  so  to  manage  the  manufacture 
of  sugar  in  the  West  Indies,  as  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
saccharine  matter  shall  be  held  suspended  in  the  molasses;  and  as  the 
duty  OB  molasses  is  only  10s.  per  cwt.  it  is  further  obvious,  that  on  all  the 
sugar  that  may  be  extracted  from  it,  and  brought  into  consumption  at 
liome,  there  might  be  a  clear  gain  to  the  importer  of  17s.  per  cwt.  being 
the  difference  between  the  duty  on  sugar  and  that  on  molasses.  And 
supposing  tlie  sugar  so  produced  to  pass  through  the  process  of  refine- 
ment, the  gain  would  be  materially  greater.  Thirty  hundred  weight 
<'\  such  raw  sugar  will  have  paid  of  duty  on  importation  only  the  sum 
oi  l.V. ;  and  yet,  when  refined  and  exported,  it  may  yield  the  same 
amount  of  drawback,  &c.  on  its  exportation,  as  we  have  shown  to  be 
ierived  from  the  same  (piantity  of  Muscovado,  when  refined  and  ex- 
i'  Tted,  though  30  cwt.  of  Muscovado  pay  a  duty  of  40/.  lOs.  on  im- 
l'<Ttation.  What  is  to  hinder  a  sugar  baker  in  this  country,  having  a 
^-'v-u-  estate  in  the  West  Indies,  to  import  all  his  sugar,  in  the  state  o 
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u  thick  syiup.  at  the  low  rate  uf  duly  ol'  lu/.  a  ton,  i-J  to  receive  on  itn 
rxportalion.  in  u  ichncd  slate,  an  ainounl  ut"  drawbici  >%hich  shall  ali'ord 
hiin  a  most  enormous  prortt  ' 


THE  CASE  OF  MISS  THRELFALL  AND  HER  SLAVES. 

Being  an  Appeal  to  the  Justice  and  Humnnity  of  /v  British  Parlia- 
ment, in  behalf  of  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Bl^k  Men,  Women, 
and  Children,  whom  it  is  proposed,  for  the  yrvfxt  of  thin  Lady,  to 
transport  from  a  British  to  a  Danish  Colony. 

Mi9s  TiiKELFvLL,  an  Edijhsh  lady,  is  the  proprietor  of  120 
negroes,  now  residing  in  Turlola,  one  of  the  Vir^^ui  Islands,  Con- 
ceiving that  she  can  employ  them  more  proHtablv  in  the  Danish  island 
of  St.  Jan,  where  she  also  possesses  land  and  slavt «.  than  on  the  com- 
paratively exhausted  soil  of  Tortola,  she  desires  the  British  Parliament 
to  enable  her  to  transport  these  \'20  negroes  from  the  latter  to  the 
former  colony. 

Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  having  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  propose 
some  amendments  in  the  Consolidated  Slave  Trade  .Abolition  Act, 
Miss  Threlfall  has  announced  her  purpose  of  taWniir  that  opportunity 
to  introduce,  Ly  means  of  certain  fi lends  she  has  obt Allied  in  llie  House 
of  Commons,  a  clause  to  the  above  eHect. 

This  project  caimot  but  appear  most  extraordinary,  to  those  who  are 
aware  that  the  removal  of  negroes  from  any  British  possession  to  that 
of  any  foreign  power,  for  the  purpose  of  being  troatod  as  slaves,  has 
been  nnked  by  statute  with  cr.mes  of  the  deepest  d:e  :  it  is  classed  and 
punished  as  piracy. 

The  statement  of  this  lady  indeed  assumes,  that  the  prohibition  of 
such  a  transfer  as  she  contemplates  is  of  a  recent  date,  *'  arising,"  she 
asserts,  "  tVorn  the  operation  of  the  late  act  for  consolidating  the  laws 
against  the  slave  trade  ;"  and  she  complains  of  that  act  on  this  ground 
especially,  as  "  atfecting"  her  interests  as  the  "  proprietor  of  an  estate 
in  Tortola,"  and  atfecting  also  '•  the  welfare  of  the  slaves  employed 
upon  It." 

This,  however,  is  an  entire  misrepresentation  of  the  facts  of  the  case. 
In  the  year  18U(j,  twenty-one  years  ago,  the  removal  of  slaves  from  a 
Hritish  to  a  foreign  possession  was  made,  by  the  act  of  (Jeo.  HI.  (hap. 
o2.  a  highly  penal  otience :  and  in  1811,  it  was  made  a  felony,  punish- 
able by  traosportation  or  the  hulks.  .And  the  only  new  feature  which 
has  been  introduced  into  the  more  recent  act,  of  which  Miss  Threlfall 
complains,  is,  that  the  crime  which  she  now  asks  the  licence  of  Par- 
liament to  perpetrate,  instead  of  being  punishable  with  transportation, 
may  be  punisfied  with  death. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  true  that  the  difficulty  which  Miss  Threlfall  seeks 
to  obviate  is  of  recent  creation.  It  has  existed  in  full  force  for  twenty- 
one  years  ;  and  the  only  real  difference  is,  that  now  the  otfender,  in- 
stead of  being  subjected  to  Hoe  and  forfeiture,  or  to  imIc  or  the  hulks, 
may  be  consigned  to  the  gallows. 

.Miss  Thfellall,  indeed,  very  ingenuously  confesse:^,  that  she  has  for 
yeais   been   committing   vvith   impunity   the  very  fch^ny  described  and 
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punished  by  the  act  of  1811.  She  may  not  he  aware,  otherwise  she 
would  hardly  have  made  this  rash  confession,  that  by  such  conduct  she 
has  not  only  made  herself  liable  to  very  heavy  forfeitures,  but  to  tlie 
pains  and  penalties  of  felony. 

But  whatever  may  be  Miss  Threlfall's  liabilities  in  this  respect,  it  is 
obvious  that  her  plea,  drawn  from  the  recent  date  of  this  prohibition,  is 
altogether  unfounded.  And  it  is  equally  unfounded,  that  there  are  in  her 
case  any  jicw  circumstances,  any  circumstances  whicli  have  not  existed 
in  full  force  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

It  would  not  have  been  a  very  modest  request,  to  have  asked  the 
British  Parliament  to  violate  its  own  deliberate  enactments,  even  if  the 
object  were  only  to  escape  pecuniary  penalties,  and  if  the  suljjects  of 
the  prohibition  were  not  human  beings,  but  bales  of  goodi^  But  in  the 
present  case,  the  boldness  of  the  applicant  extends  to  the  request  that 
Parliament  would  grant  to  her  its  licence  to  perpetrate  an  act  which  it 
has  solemnly  denounced,  in  the  face  of  the  country  and  of  the  world, 
as  a  crime  worthy  of  death;  and  to  grant  this  licence,  regardless  of 
the  feelings  and  the  future  destiny  of  120  human  beings,  who  are  to  be 
the  innocent  and  unoffen/ling  victims  of  its  compliance. 

Suppose  a  smuggler,  or  even  a  highwayman,  were  to  approach  the 
bar  of  Parliament,  applying  for  a  statutory  licence  to  defraud  the 
revenue,  or  to  plunder  a  certain  number  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  and 
should  enforce  his  application  by  a  plea  ad  miaericordiam  in  behalf  of 
his  wife  and  children,  whom  with  his  diminished  means  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  maintain;  would  there,  in  such  an  application,  be  any 
thing  more  directly  opposed  to  justice,  than  iu  the  application  of  this 
lady.  Indeed  her  proposition  is  infinitely  more  revolting  to  humanity,  for 
it  sacrifices  the  happiness  of  120  men,  women,  and  children,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  adding  to  Miss  Threlfall's  income. 

But  we  are  told,  (for  it  obviously  %vould  not  have  been  decent  to 
place  the  proposed  measure  on  its  real  ground,  the  pecuniary  profit  of 
Miss  Threlfall,)  we  are  told  that  this  removal  is  called  for  by  a  regard 
to  the  welfare  of  the  slaves  themselves,  as  well  as  to  the  interests  of 
their  proprietor. 

We  will  not  affirm  that  this  is  known  to  be,  but  it  most  unquestion- 
ably is,  an  unfounded  pretence. 

These  negroes  are  to  be  taken  from  Tortola  to  St.  .Ian,  because  the 
soil  of  the  latter  colony,  it  is  said,  is  more  productive  than  that  of  the 
former.  This,  however,  will  be  found  to  constitute  one  of  the  strongest 
reasons  -which  humanity  has  to  urge  against  the  proposal. 

Putting  the  consideration  of  general  princi[)le  wholly  out  of  the 
question,  it  now  stands  proved  by  the  most  unquestionable  statistical 
facts,  furnished  by  the  colonists  themselves,  that,  throughout  ail  the 
slave  colonies,  the  duration  of  life,  and  the  amount  of  comfort  among 
ihc  s-laves,  increases  in  proportion,  not  to  the  productiveness,  but  the 
uupioductiveness  of  the  soils  they  cultivate  for  their  masters  Ui'fft ; 
anU  also  that  the  hope  of  deliverance  from  the  bitter  yoke  of  ih^;  r  bon- 
<S»pi\  IS  increased  in  the  same  relative  proportion- 

I:  in  Demarara  the  slaves  decrease  rapidly,  while  in  the  Eih.amas 
*--V^  .ncrcase  as  fast  as  th(.v  decrease  in  Demarara,  what  is  ii-  grand 
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cause  of  llus  ilirierence  '  1 1  is  thai  the  soil  of  Deiiiarara  is  so  nth  us 
not  only  to  he  capable  of  su'^ar  culture,  with  all  its  atteiulant  op- 
pression, but  to  make  that  culture  a  source  of  large  coinparalivc  pioHl 
to  the  [iLinter ;  while  the  soil  of  the  Bahaiiias  is  onlv  fit  for  the  growth 
uf  pasture  and  of  provisions,  and  perhaps  of  a  little  cotton. 

Again,  why  does  the  population  even  of  Barliadoes  increase  as 
compared  with  that  of  Grenada,  St.  Vincents  and  Tiinidad,  but  because 
the  soil  of  tliese  three  islands  is  more  productive  than  that  of  Harba- 
does,  and  therefore  atlords  a  slroiiijer  stimulus  to  the  rigid  exaction 
of  slave  labour,  and  to  the  adoption  of  that  species  of  culuvalion, 
which  in  rich  soils  is  most  profitable  to  the  master,  while  it  is  the  most 
tieslruclne  to  the  life  and  comfort  of  the  slave  ' 

Every  proprietor  of  a  cotton  mill,  and  every  post  horse  master  in  the 
kingdom,  fully  understands  the  principle  on  which  this  apparent 
anomaly  proceeds. — A  high  profit  on  the  manufacliire  of  cotton  goods, 
will  infallibly  abridge  the  duration  of  the  machinery  which  produces 
them. — .\  contested  county  election  will  probably  kill  or  injure  more 
horses  in  a  month,  than  at  another  time  would  be  killed  or  injured  in 
a  year.  The  profits  indeed  of  the  weaver,  in  the  one  case,  and  of  the 
post  bov  in  the  other,  might  and  probably  would  iiiciease  with  the 
[)rofit3  of  their  respective  masters.  So  also  would  those  of  the  negro 
labourer,  if  he  were  a  free  man,  receiving  wages  in  proportion  to  his 
exertions.  But  the  negro  labourer  is  a  slave,  and  receives  no  wages. 
He  is  the  machine  worn  down  by  friction;  or  he  is  the  post  horse 
excited  to  undue  and  prolonged  muscular  exertion,  by  the  whip  and 
the  spur,  in  order  to  swell  the  gains  of  his  owner. 

By  transporting  slaves  therefore  from  a  less  to  a  more  productive 
soil,  we  insure  for  them,  independently  of  a  variety  of  other  e\ils,  an 
aggravation  of  the  miseries  of  their  lot,  and  an  acceleration  of  debility 
and  death. 

The  poverty  of  the  soil  of  Tortola,  is  a  main  reason  assigned  by 
Mtss  Threlfall,  for  desiring  the  expatriation  of  her  slaves.  The  poverty 
of  soil,  however,  of  which  she  complains,  is  not  the  incapability  of 
prcKliicing  [provisions  tit  for  the  susteiuuice  of  the  slaves,  but  of  raising 
articles  alibrding  a  profit  to  the  owner.  This  is  evidently  no  ground  of 
complaint  to  her  slaves,  as  we  slull  see  presently.  But  if  it  were, 
wherein  does  her  case  difi'er  from  that  of  every  other  planter  in  Tortola  ? 
.Nfajor  Moody,  whose  authority  may  be  relied  upon  as  to  this  tact,  states 
the  deterioration  of  the  soil,  and  its  incapacity  of  profitably  producing 
sugar,  to  be  the  universally  and  well-founded  complaint  of  every 
owner  of  land  in  that  island.  If  this  reason  should  be  admitted  as 
valid  for  decreeing  the  exile  of  .Miss  Threlfall's  slaves,  it  may  be 
pleaded  with  precisely  the  same  force  tor  dooming  the  whole  servile 
population  of  Tortola  to  a  similar  exile. 

If  we  may  relv  on  the  same  authority,  however,  we  mean  that  of 
Major  .Moody,  such  a  measure,  notwithstanding  the  poverty  of  the 
soil  of  Tortola,  would  infallibly  prove  a  calamity  and  not  a  blessing  to 
the  slaves. 

The  Major  in  one  of  his  parliamentary  reports,  has  given  us,  on  the 
authoriiv  of  a   Dr.  Stobo,   whose  conclusions  he  adopts  as  entitled  to 
• 
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credit,  the  following  statement  of  visible  property  possessed  by  the 
slaves  of  Tortola,  eonsisting  of  about  5000  men,  women,  and  children, 
or  about  1200  to  1600  families,  viz. — 

Sterling, 
38  Horses  at  11.  10s.  each  .         .         .         £285     0 

938  Head  of  horned  cattle,  at  51.  .         .         4<)'J0     0 

2125  Goats  at  10s 1002   10 

1208  Pigs  at  lOs (;04     0 

33,120  Poultry  at  Is.  6d 2484     0 

23  Boats 'at  5/ 115     0 

Fish  pots  and  fishing  tackle  .  .  .  123   10 

Buildiiigs,  chiefly  in  town       .  .         .  700     0 

Furniture,  utensils,  &c.  .         .         .         4968     0 


£15,032     0 


"  In  the  above,"  it  is  added,  "  I  have  not  estimated  tl»e  disposable 
portion  of  esculents  and  fruits  ;  and  of  cotton,  raised  bv  slaves.  They 
cultivate  on  their  own  'account,  about  1675  acres  oi"  land,  which  is 
estimated  to  yield  nnnually,  3/.  10s.  sterling  per  acre,  in  total,  58G2/.  1  Os. 
After  supporting  themselves,  the  surplus  they  dispose  of  at  market, 
which  amounts  to  a  very  considerable  sum.  Tlie  industrious  also 
possess,  in  cash,  considerable  sums.  I  am  fully  satisfied  they  are 
possessed  of  capit;il,  arising  from  the  sale  of  stock  and  crop,  to  fully 
the  amount  of  5000/.  sterling." — Parliamentary  papers  of  16th  of 
March,  1825,  No.  115,  p.  152. 

The  truth  of  this  representation  of  the  state  of  things,  among  the 
slaves  in  Tortola^  rests  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Stobo,  sanctioned  and 
substantiated  by  Major  Moody.  Assuming  it  to  be  true,  it  aflbrds  a 
fresh  proof  of  the  fact  already  established,  that  tlie  unproductiveness 
of  the  soil,  to  the  master,  is  not  only  compatible  with  tlie  welfare  of  the 
slave,  but  a  dire/:t  cause  of  his  comparative  comfort,  and  prosperity  ; 
the  etfect  of  such  a  circumstance  being  that  he  has  both  more  land  to 
cultivate,  and  mor':  time  for  its  cultivation,  as  well  as  for  looking  after  his 
fruits  and  his  es-'julents ;  his  pigs  and  his  poultry;  his  goats  and  his 
cattle;  his  horse*  and  his  fishpots. 

No  such  estima'/:  as  the  above  can,  we  venture  to  say,  be  truly  exhi- 
bited in  those  coI'/Tiles  which  are  comparatively  fertile  and  productive. 

And  It  is  from  this  state  of  comparative  ease  and  comfort,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Major  Mf,fri\\,  of  considerable  capital,  and  even  surplusage 
of  enjovment,  tLit  Miss  Threlfall  would  doom  her  unoftcuding  slaves 
to  an  exile  necet.»^riiy  involving  the  sacrifice  of  much  of  their  little  pe- 
culium,  and  introducing  them  into  a  new  situation  where  the  soil  is 
more  productive,  ind  therefore  too  good  to  be  freely  given  to  the  slaves 
for  their  own  Ube  a«  in  Tortola;  where  indeed  it  may  be  of  a  fertility 
which  renders  ti^tr  time  and  their  muscular  exertion  loo  beneficial  to 
their  owTjer  to  be  i^ft  at  their  own  disposal,  without  the  compelling  and 
stimulaunz  powe;  of  the  cartwhip. 

Of  the  cruelty  vKich  must  ever  attend  such  removals,  for  such  objects, 
we  have  a  moi'.  t:rikirig  illustration  in  an  occurrence  which  look  place 
in  the  \crv  saint  ln^.rA  so  recently  as  1823  and  1824. 
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lu  order  lo  anticj^jate  the  (  assin^  of  Dr.  Lusliinj^tun's  bill,  pri)lnbilin«j 
I  .c  uilcrcolonial  shive  trade,  a  j>laiUer  ol  r<  rtola,  of  the  name  ol"  Fickt-r- 
,,,^,  dclernuned  to  remove  li.ciK-e  a  t;;«ni;  of  Slaves  aniounliiig  lo 
,<ii)  or  400  individuals.  He  tit^t  wished  lo  obtain  fiom  I'asliu- 
i.icul  a  licence  lo  remove  ilicin  to  Uemerara.  DtlValed  in  this  object, 
..ltd  fearful  that  Dr.  Lushui.'ion's  bill  would  eHcctually  bar  the  door 
,.^ainsl  any  siiudar  transfi  r,  lie  hurried  thccn  oHto  Trinidad,  where  ii  is 
tiiown  that,  from  the  Iciuiity  v(  the  soil,  slaves  yield  about  three  times 
««  much  lo  the  planter,  while  ihey  die  almost  three  times  as  f.tsl,  as  in 
Juriola. 

Ihere  lies  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  a  paper  giving;  some 
*».couiil  of  this  transaction.  It  is  of  the  year  IHJ.'),  and  is  numbered 
•;  J  J.  We  there  learn  thai  the  slaves  of  >!r.  Pickering  maniffsted  the 
,iiy  sironj^esl  reluctance  to  this  measure,  though  at  rtrsl  it  was  pretend- 
»il  to  be  imrely  for  their  beiutil  and  entirely  with  their  consent.  This 
,.  luclance  was  nol  to  be  woiuUred  at.  They  were  all,  like  Miss  Threl- 
iall'«  negroes,  Creoles  of  the  Island.  They  had,  like  hers,  near  con- 
uiiioiis  in  all  the  neighbouring  estates  ;  and  they  had  acfjuircd,  as  it  may 
\m  presumed  hers  also  have  done,  a  considerable  peculium.  They  were 
i.iiW  10  be  turn  from  their  country  and  relations  ;  lo  be  ilriveu  to  sacrifice 
(heir  gardtns  and  their  live  stock;  and  to  be  transported  to  a  new  and 
■  iiiiiitd  situation,  where  they  might  have  lo  open  new  lands  subjected  lo 
,t  variety  of  privations,  and  to  treatment  intinitely  more  severe  than  ihey 
had  vel  experienced.  Such  at  least  appears  lo  have  been  their  well 
yiDiKided  impression  of  the  fdte  that  a^^alted  them;  and  to  avoid  it,  if 
...iBhible,  a  number  of  them,  in  October,  18J3,  adopted  the  desperate  cx- 
iiudicnt  of  abandoning  the  plantation  and  endeavouring  to  ctfect  their 
...  ape.  Thev,  of  course,  did  not  succeed  in  this  rash  alter.-.[)t,  and  ■\ 
Imilv  of  slave  hunters  being  sent  in  pursuit  of  them,  they  were  seized 
.iiiilconfined  in  jail.  On  the  I7ih  of  November,  lS-2;},  si\  of  them  were 
liiought  lo  trial,  for  rebellion,  before  Mr.  l^urter  (the  geiitl.Mnan  who 
.i^iis  Miss  Threlfall's  cerliHcale)  and  three  other  Justices.  They  were 
l.iiind  guilty,  and  three  of  them  were  sentenced  lo  receive,  and  did  re- 
.uive,  b3  lashes  each  on  the  bare  back;  and  three  others  ;j9  lashes  each 
Ui  like  manner.  It  was  moreover  (*idered  "that  after  the  infliction  of 
ihid  punishment  they  should  be  remanded  to  jail,  there  to  be  kept  in 
,  luse  contiiiemenl  in  irons  until  they  could  be  transported  from  this 
t  iiluny  ;  and  that  they  should  be  banished  from  these  Islands  forever, 
,«•  *oon  as  possible,  to  such  place  as  F.J.  Picketing  should  think  proper; 
iiid  ihal  if  ihcy,  or  any  of  them  should  be  ever  found  voluntarily  at 
laige  again,  within  any  part  of  these  Islands,  they,  or  either  ot  them, 
•  lu'uld  sutler  death." 

Mr.   Porter,   the    President   and   Judge  i.Miss  Threlfall's  fiiend   and 

,,iucher)  states  that  he  expected  to  have  been  called  to  assist  in  forcing 

'  \U-  Pickering's  slaves  on  board  the  vessels  that  were  lo  convey  ihem  lo 

luoidad;   bul  that  after  this  Itial,  he  says,  "  I  found  that  happily  there 

,.  .ki  no  occasion  to  perplex  inytelf;  for  ihc  negroes  went  voluntarily  !' 

\t  least,"  he  adds.  "'I  heard  nothing  to  the  contrary!"   Doubtless  not. 

I  he  account  of  this  transdclion  is  bi^ii  enough  as  it  standi  »>n  the  face 

..l   the  parlidmentary  record.      But  a  private  letter  fromTortola,  written 

,t...itly  .if'cr  the  deportalion  look  place,    adds  to  it  some  fresh  horrors. 
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Afler  giving  the  particulars  of  the  trial  as  tlicy  appear  in  the  above  ac- 
count, t!io  writer  observes, — "The  hist  scene  wus  to  see  the  master  going 
to  the  jiiil,"  (where  it  seems  '24  of. the  men  who  had  absconded  were' 
confined)  "lashing  them  together,  two  and  two,  to  be  transported  on 
board  of  a  sloop  for  Trinidad;  and  \  understand  thc-y  were  put  in  irons 
on  board.  The  next  morning  it  was  shocking  to  hear  the  screams  of 
their  mothers,  wives,  (some  of  them  pregnant)  brothers,  children,  &c., 
who  came  to  town  on  the  Sunday  morning  to  lake  their  last  farewell  of 
the  imprisoned  party,  when,  to  their  surprise,  they  had  l)een  all  trans- 
ported the  evening  before."  "The  consternation  among  the  negroes  is 
shocking  to  relate.  All  George's  and  Martin's  slaves,  it  is  expected, 
will  be  Sold  and  sent  to  the  same  place." 

In  another  letter  tiie  same  gentleman  observes, — "  I  am  told  that  it  is 
said  ii\  the  English  papers  that  the  negroes  are  glad  of  the  change,  and 
even  dancing  for  joy.  I  wish  it  was  in  the  power  of  my  pen  to  describe 
those  p;iinf'id  separations  which  have  been  witnessed  in  this  colony 
during  the  last  12  months.  From  first  to  last  there  have  been  ten  or 
twelve  vessels  cleared  for  Trinidad  with  slaves.  God  only  knows  what 
w'ould  have  been  the  result  of  these  removals,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
Methodist  preachers,  whb  preached  submission  and  obedience  to  the 
slaves,  and  who  attended  and  prayed  with  them  to  the  last,  and  as  the 
slaves  were  Methodists,  they  bowed  to  their  pastors  with  gratitude. — An 
old  nogro,  belonging  to  Todman's  estate,  parting  from  his  \Nife  and 
children  on  the  beach,  fell  lifeless.  He  was  taken  up  and  medical  aid 
was  called." 

A  varifly  of  t"urlher  details  might  be  given  of  the  miseries  produced 
by  these  removals,  and  particularly  of  the  large  sacrifices  of  property 
and  comfort  incurred  by  these  expatriated  negroes,  thus  sul)jected  to 
exile  without  even  the  imputation  of  a  crime.  But  the  al)ove  extracts 
must  suffice  for  the  present. 

Now  the  precise  object  of  Miss  Threlfall's  application  to  Parliament 
is  to  renew,  in  the  case  of  her  slaves,  the  various  honors  above  de- 
tailed, and  the  recurrence  of  which,  it  might  have  been  hoped,  the  Bill 
of  Dr.  Lushington  would  have  for  ever  prevented. 

These  evils,  however,  dreadful  as  they  are,  are  but  a  part  of  those  in- 
volved in  the  application  of  Miss  Ihrelfall. 

The  negroes  of  Mr.  Pickering  were  removed,  not  to  a  foreign,  but  to 
a  Biitisli  colony,  where  some  regulations  at  least  are  in  force  for  the 
amelioration  of  their  condition  and  for  the  ultimate  extinction  of  slavery 
itself.  The  negroes  of  Miss  Threlfall  are  to  be  removed  to  a  colony 
which  J10  British  regulations  can  reach  ;  and  in  which  no  similar  mea- 
sures for  the  mitigation  and  extinction  of  slavery  are  contemplated. 

The  negroes  of  Mr.  Pickering,  after  being  landed  in  Trinidad,  are 
protected,  by  Dr.  Lushington's  bill,  from  the  possibility  of  any  subse- 
quent removal  or  separation.  The  negroes  of  Miss  ThreKall,  if  removed 
to  St.  Jan,  will  be  placed  beyond  the  control  of  a  British  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. They  niav  be  sold  singly  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  may  be  dis- 
pi>rsed,  without  ceremonv,  to  the  ends  of  the  ear'h  ;  while,  even  in  St. 
.'an  itself,  they  will  continue  subject  to  that  cart-wliip,  of  the  early  abo- 
lition o\  which,  at  Tortola,  some  hope  at  least  may  be  sntcrtained;  and 
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also  to  a  sKiverv,  <>f  tlio  termioaiion  of  wliicli  iliero  is  not  in  St.  Jan,  as 
ihrre  now  ii  in  llie  Urilish  pussessions,  even  u  distant  prospect. 

But,  indtpeiideDtly  of  the  measures  adopted  bv  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  Parhamenl  lor  the  eventual  extinction  of  slavery,  and  to 
which  no  parallel  is  to  be  found  in  the  proceedings  of  Deuinark,  the 
probitbililies  of  manumission  from  other  causes  are  inhnilfclv  diminished 
by  the  proposed  removal.  1  he  very  circumstance  of  the  poverty  of  the 
soil  of  Tortola,  while  it  has  added,  as  Major  .Moody's  statements  shew, 
to  the  ease  and  comfort  of  the  slaves,  has  also  most  malf  rially  tended  to 
facilitate  their  enfranchisement  by  diminishing  their  value.  By  recent 
statistical  returns,  it  appears  that  the  present  averasje  value  of  slaves  in 
Tortula  does  not  exceed  £17.  lOs.  sterling  each.  In  the  foreign  colony 
to  which  it  is  proposed  to  remove  them  in  the  tirsi  instance,  as  well  as 
III  those  to  which,  whou  placed  beyond  British  jurisdiction,  they  will 
become  liable  to  be  removed,  at  the  pleasure  and  for  the  profit  of  their 
owner,  the  value  of  slaves  is  probably  three  times  as  much.  Thus  the 
obstacles  to  their  enfranchisement  will  be  greatly  increased,  while  their 
means  of  overcoming  those  obstacles  will,  of  necessity,  be  abridged. 

When  we  have  calmly  considered  all  these  consequences  of  the  pro- 
posed measure, — nay,  even  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  the  poignant 
anguish  of  a  separation  was  the  only  evil  attending  it, — may  we  not  ask 
how  can  the  British  legislature  reconcile  itself  to  the  inrticlion  of  such 
sutibrings  without  even  the  imputation  of  a  crime  '.  We  shrink  from  the 
severity  of  punishing  even  felons  by  transportation  for  life,  which  also, 
in  the  West  Indian  codes,  is  the  punishment  ranking  ne.xt  to  death  ; 
and  yet  Parliament  is,  in  this  instance,  desired  to  repeal  one  of  its  own 
most  solemn  enactments,  in  order  to  enable  .Miss  Threlfall  to  impose, 
for  her  own  profit,  perpetual  exile  on   r20   innocent  fellow-beings. 

The  negrocs  belonging  to  Miss  Thrtlfall,  in  Tortola,  appear  to  have 
increased  in  number.  By  the  Registry  of  1818,  they  amounted  to  1  \5. 
In  1'^'22,  their  number  was  the  same.  It  is  now  said  to  be  1"20.  This 
increase,  though  very  small,  is  still  a  proof  that  the  circumstances  in 
which  her  slaves  have  been  placed,  (among  which  we  reckon  as  the 
chief  the  poverty  of  the  soil,)  and  the  treatment  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected,  have  not  been  so  destructive  of  human  life  as  is  usual  in 
most  of  our  other  colonies,  and  especially  on  sugar  estates,  if  this  fact 
speaks  in  favour  of  Miss  Threlfall's  treatnunt  of  her  slaves,  as  compared 
Willi  many  of  her  neighbours,  it  also  furnishes  an  additional  argument 
against  putting  to  hazard  even  this  commencing  course  of  slow  pro- 
gression, by  tearing  these  poor  creatures  from  the  soil  where  they  have 
taken  root,  and  transplanting  them  to  one  which  may  prove  far  less 
genial,  and  where,  at  least,  they  will  be  placed  wholly  out  of  the  reach 
of  British  control  or  insiK'ction. 

Miss  Threltall,  indeed,  asserts  that  many  of  her  Tortola  slaves  have 
family  connections  in  .St.  Jan.  This  may  be  possible,  and  from  the  vici- 
nity of  the  two  islands,  the  same  thing  might  be  atlirmed,  either  truly  or 
fahely,  by  every  planter  m  Tortola,  without  any  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  statement  were  true  or  false.  But  even  if  true  to  a  certain 
extent,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  the  sfaves  of  Miss  Threlfall  can  have  a% 
many  family  connections  in  St.  Jan,  a  foreijii  possession,  separated  by 
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two  miles  of  sea,  and  still  more  by  the  legal  and  fiscal  obstacles  to  free 
intercourse,  as  on  the  estates  immediately  adjoining  her  own   in  Tor- 
tola,  and  where  the  intercourse  has  been  constant,  easy,  and  liable  to 
I  no  obstructions.    It  cannot  be,  therefore,  that  many  more  ties  would  not 

be  severed  by  granting  than   by  refusing  her  request.     Besides,  sup- 
V  posing  there  are  ten  of  her  slaves  in  Tortola,  who  are  nearly  connected 

in  St.  Jan,  it  would  only,  according  to  the  average  price  of  slaves  in  the 
i  former  island,  cost  her  £175.  sterling  to  enfranchise  those  ten,  and  thus 

leave  them  at  liberty  to  join  their  relations. 

And  here  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  while  Miss  Threlfall  evidently 
possesses  abundant  means  of  pleading  her  own  cause,  and  of  setting 
at  work  various  powerful  ene:ines  of  influence  among  Members  of  Par- 
liament, and  may  slate  the  case  in  the  way  most  favourable  to  herself; 
the  unfortunate  objects  of  her  cruel  project  cannot  be  heard.  They  can- 
not canvass  on  the  other  side.  Though  their  entire  human  destiny  is 
involved  in  the  issue,  yet  they  have  no  private  influence  to  bring  for- 
ward on  their  behalf.  They  have  no  access  to  the  aunts  and  cousins  of 
public  men  to  exert  for  them  the  utmost  importunity  of  solicitation  ;  and 
though  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  tliey  will  find  friends  in  the  British  Par- 
liament, yet  thev  are  such  friends  as  are  so  on  public  grounds  alone,  and 
are  not  stimulated  to  the  requisite  activity  and  exertion  in  their  favour 
by  those  powerful  personal  motives  which  actuate  the  other  side. 

It  becomes  Parliament  also  to  contemplate  the  eftect  of  their  com- 
pliance with  such  an  application  as  that  of  Miss  Threlfall,  as  it  may 
form  a  precedent  for  similar  applications.  There  is  no  one  ground, 
as  we  have  shewn,  on  which  her  lequest  is  urged,  which  would 
not  furnish  as  strong  and  available  a  plea  for  a  similar  parliamen- 
tary interposition  to  scores  and  even  hundreds  of  West  India  planters. 
But  what  in  truth  is  Miss  Threlfall's  real  plea? — It  is  that  her  private 
interests  require  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  exile  of  her  slaves. 

If  this  plea  should  succeed,  it  will  amount  to  a  virtual  repeal  of  the 
Abolition  Act.  It  will  amount  also  to  a  parliamentary  adoption  of  the 
cruel  principle  that  in  whatever  part  of  the  British  colonies  land  shall  be 
deteriorated^hence  the  proprietor  ought  to  be  allowed  to  transport  his 
slaves.  And  what  could  be  more  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the  philan- 
thropist than  to  admit,  as  a  principle  of  legislation,  that  the  multiplica- 
tion of  slaves  in  any  one  colony  is  never  to  lighten  their  common  labour, 
nor  to  improve  their  condition,  nor  to  favour  their  enfranchisement;  but 
that  when,  from  whatever  cause,  their  marketable  value  becomes  so  far 
lessened,  that  the  master  may,  without  any  great  sacrifice,  convert  them 
by  manumission  into  free  servants,  a  new  exile  shall  be  their  lot,  and 
new  colonies  shall  be  formed  for  their  reception,  till  all  the  cultivable  land 
between  the  tropics  shall  be  saturated  with  slaves. 

Is  it  proT^able  then  that  the  British  Parliament  can  lend  its  legislative 
aid  to  enable  this  lady  to  perpetrate  a  capital  felony,  attended  by  all 
the  circumstances  of  injury  and  oppression  detailed  above,  and  which 
give,  to  the  character  of  this  particular  act,  a  more  than  ordinary  degree 
of  culpability  ? 

An  attempt,  indeed,  has  been  made  to  create  a  feeling  in  favour  of 
the  equity  of  the  proposed  measure,  by  a  purposely  obscure,  and  therefore 
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most  insidious  reference  to  a  late  decision  of  Lord  Stowdl,  the  nal'jre 
and  ellecl  of  which  the  fr.imers  of  Miss  Tlirelfull's  statement  have  3« 
much  misreprestnied  us  lliey  have  the  nature  and  oSjicts  of  ihe  aboli- 
tion laws.  Their  ar'^umenls  ou  these  points  are  as  unfounded  as  the  act 
they  are  iotendcd  to  varnish  over  is  criminal.  The  decision  in  question 
has  iMi  iiioie  bearinij  on  the  ease  of  Miss  Threlfail,  than  the  case  of 
Miis  Tlirelfall  has  on  tlie  squaring  of  the  circle.  * 

lA  short,  the  more  tins  case  is  examined,  the  more  will  it  appear  to  be 
a  case  founded  in  misrepresentalion  and  falsehood,  and  uiarked  \rith 
cruelty  and  crime.  And  it  would  indeed  be  a  sin^jular  blot  on  the  cha- 
racter of  our  public  men,  if  that  which  is  matter  of  current  rejxjrt,  hut 
which  we  cannot  believe,  should  prove  true,  namely,  that  Miss  ThrtlfJI 
had  succeeded  in  excitinoj  a  powerful  interest  araon^  members  of  the 
British  Parliament  in  favour  of  her  application  ;  and  that  at  least  one 
hundred  of  these  members  have  promised  to  vote  for  giving  effect  to 
her  sellish  and  unwarrantable  pretensions. 

To  those  amonjj  that  number  who,  after  perusing  this  exposition  of 
the  real  nature  of  the  transaction,  can  still  look  upon  it  with  favour, 
we  have  noihin^  to  urge.  To  those  who,  with  just  views  and  humane 
feelings,  have  by  unfounded  statements  and  selfish  appeals  to  their 
comnnseration,  been  he;^uiled  into  any  rash  pledge,  we  would  sug'jest, 
that  it  the  measure  lliev  have  promised  to  promote  has  bn-ii  prow-d  to 
be  criminal,  and  if  that  piomise  has  been  drawn  from  ihem  by  untrue 
representations,  then  their  course  is  clear:  they  are  absolved  from  thtir 
engagement,  and  are  bound  to  •j:ive  their  zealous  and  decided  opposition 
to  the  unjust  and  cruel  proposal,  into  llio  support  of  which  they  have 
been  entrapped. 


•  The  case  was  this  :  Eight  slaves  Uelun(;in»  to  Uie  estate  of  Abraham  C  lial- 
mill  Hill,  of  Turtola,  lately  deceasetl,  were  seized,  on  the  'Jt'ith  of  February 
l>-''2l,  'tl  Turtul.i,  as  forfrited,  on  the  t^round  of  their  havin;;  b.eii  tarried  fr. >ni 
Torfola  to  St.  John's,  and  there  employed  m  slaves. — The  prosecutor,  ho>*i'>er, 
laid  hi.n  iaforaiiitioii  under  a  >vroiii;  Ait  of  I'urliuineiit,  which  did  iu>t  apply 
to  tlie  case  ;  and  ou  that  jrround,  the  prouud  of  the  detii-ieri'-  And  iuformalily 
in  the  proceedinijs,  the  slaves  were  ordered  to  be  ristore>..  ^.  .i  Appeal  was 
presented  from  this  sentence,  but  it  was  confirmed  fiy  Lord  Stow  ell,  in  ls26. 
On  that  occai>ioD,  it  was  admitted  on  all  »ide8  that,  to  export  »lavrs  troni 
Tortola  to  a.  foreign  Colony,  except  in  caies  pro>ided  for  by  Act  of  I'arlia- 
menf,  was  illectl.  lUit  it  was  ontemled.  that  besides  the  defectiveness  of  the 
proteedin;js,  this  particular  case  \*as  providce^  for,  beini;  that  of  ilomestic  slaves 
accompany iu'.;  ilieir  master  from  Tortola  to  St.  Jan,  and  ti  turninu'  with  him  aiiain. 

Lord  Stowell  Sdid,  If  oiaves  were  seized  proccedin^j  from  Tortola  to  St.  John's 
be  .thuuld  then  know  how  to  deal  with  the  c-hsc,  but  this  was  a  case  of  a  very 
dilFerent  ilcscripiion  :  the  proceedin,;s  did  not  properly  seixc  the  lei^al  point, 
and  tlie  facts  prov«d  le<l  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  sla\e9  were  domestic 
slaves,  legally  accoinpanvin.;  their  masters,  and  retiirninif  x\  iih  them  — The  lavr 
wa.f  not  disputed  ou  i  iilier  hide.  No  law  Ner  could  liave  entertained  a  doubt 
aj  to  li.  <ilr'4alily  of  evportint;  slaves  trom  a  British  to  a  foreign  Colooy :  the 
whole  du«      sion  turned  on  the  proccedini^s  and  the  proofs. 
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